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ANTED, by YOUNG GENTLEMAN just 
leaving Cambridge, a POSITION, with view to eat rater 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. Capital 1 can be found. sings 
2 g : = 587, Methodist Recorder Office, 161, Fleet-street, London. 


en aN STOR PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


lege, Yhe Commissioners for Public Libraries and Museums for the Parish 
of St. Mary, Newington, London, are pre; to APPOINT a SUB- 
Salary to commence at 70/. per annum. Applications 
(endorsed ‘‘ Sub-Librarian ”), enclosing copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, and stating and experience in Public Library 
— work—which is indispensable—should reach the undersigned on or 
pefore WEDNESDAY, the 20th inst. ‘Testimonials will not be returned. 

vassing disqualif, RICHARD LD, 


: Can’ will y. W. MOU 
3e Librarian and Secretary. 
Newington Public Library, Walworth-road, 8.B. 
September 9, 1893. 











Binur ELLEY—KEATS PRIZE ESSAYS. 
Third Set now a 1s., with Portrait and “ Seay. "For terms 
P y wrapper to Rose Mary 





Sen. Bwich, aanee 


t0- R SALE, or ACTIVE PARTNER WANTED.— 
<n oe L of Bookseller, vapes gat and Librarian in a leadi-g 

City. Long jo roy and well ae A Baa Stock 

and fal splendid Premises. 3,000/. to 6,000/. required. La 

for two active young men joining ‘in partnership. ae y letter, 

——ah addressed Linranian, Messrs. Mather & Crowther, 71, Woy eter t, 








eri, ANTED, ORIGINAL TALES of about 20,000 
words each, smartly written, for publication in SEPARATE 
FORM.—Address, letter only in first instance, 8. O., 19, The Avenue, 

Bedford Park, W. 


i. RIVATE LIBRARIES VALUED, CATA- 
SP GG oh ta 
inf) Scenes 5 ge arya atta 


MANUENSIS.—Young Gentleman, age 25, 

alae who is occupied during day, seeks ENGAGEMENT as an 
AMANUENSIS in the Evenin Private, Literary, or Invalid 

B Gentleman. Good Penman.—A Ices by P., care of E. Coster, Stationer, 








and 67, Weymouth-street, W. 





A YOUNG MAN, aged 20, of good education 
and address, of obliging and cheerful boercta who has 

travelled in the Colonies and elsewhere, and is a good Sportsman, is 
— desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as TRAVELLING COMPANION and 
ASSISTANT to a Gentleman ne as te abroad. Photograph 
it desired —Address, by letter, A. B. Mount Pleasant - road, 





ADY DESIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
TEACHER, temporary or oe ge Sometion I Training Col- 
lege. Cambridge Higher ear English &e. 
Experience.—Address E. P., 1, Alfred-; -place, Plymouth." 








B OMPANION WANTED.—Can any Lady 
y RECOMMEND a pretty, charming GIRL of good birth, 17 or is 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly- 

= ae sar and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES for Resident and 
Central istry for Teachers, 25, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


APVANCED MODERN EDUCATION Stet 
DOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, 
Principal Gane Head Mistress—Miss MAUDE TODD (rs. il 








REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 





Girton, Cambridge, First-Class History Tripos, 1882. 

Seven Resident Mistresses, =; a large Staff of Visiting Masters, in- 
ne Prof. Seeley, F.R.S8., Churton Collins, M.A., W. Dulcken, 
Ph.D., Signor Gustave Garcia, Hiert Loman, &c.—S jal arrangements 
for Girls under 13. P: ip on NEXT 2 TERM begin begins 
27 ptember. 








BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
ian SESSION in the College, Art School, and Training Department 
will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 5th, 1893. Students are expected 
to attend on Wednesday, October 4th, at 2 o'clock, to enter their names. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
This Department provides a Professional fl in a. for 
Women. Students can enter in October and January, an 
for the Teaching Examinations held by the Universities of f Cambridge 


and of London. 
ART SCHOOL. 
———— ALBERT LAUNDY. 
ee Dre g and Painting from Casts and from the Draped 
Lives Model will te held. Lectures will be delivered during the 
Michaelmas and Lent Terms. 
EVENING LECTURES. 
Evening Courses of Forty Lectures each will be given twice a week 
in Chemistry, English Language, German, Latin, and Mathematics. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER in AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
will be appointed in September next, for — year, at a salary Ry 





FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
LECTURES on oe —The General Course of Lectures on 

Zoology, by Professor WELDO. M.A. F.R.S., 

WEDNESDAY, October 4th, at 1 : M. 

A Special Course of Six Lectures, ‘On - Satu of Animal 
Variation,’ will be given on TUESDAYS, at 3 p.m., commencing 
November 7th.—A Syllabus of these Lectures is being’ prepared pared and may 
be obtained at the Office of the eres, about the middle of October. 

ORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER 2. cr raree Lecture at 4 p.m., by Mr. BILTUN 
POLLARD, B.S. F.R.C.S. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will 
COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 26. 

— — ps, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of 800/. are awarded 
annually. 

In_ University cehee Hospital about 3,000 In-Patients and 35,000 

trea 


, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





will commence on 














Ap a must be sent in on or before 
1 to the undersigned, from whom information as to conditions of 
appointment and penn may be obtained. 
N EDWARD LLOYD, Secretary and Registrar. 
University cunmast of North Wales, Bangor, August 15th, 1893. 


IECHNICAL and UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
COLLEGE, EXETER. 

Applications are invited for the following Appointments :— 
LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and APPLIED SCIENCE. 
LECTURER in MODERN LANGUAGES, 

TEACHER of BOOK-KEEPING. 
TEACHER of SHORTHAND. ° 
TEACHER of PLUMBING. 
TEACHER of WOOD-CARVING. 
Particulars may be ascertained from the Principal of ne one 
A. W. Craypen, Esq., M.A., at the Museum, Queen-street, Ex: 
_AlLinguiries must be made b y letter, and must peat ncccns A bya 
of exp >, age, degrees, certificates, and by a copy of one 
i jal of The Principal will communicate 
with od applicants with whom an interview i is desi 
must be sent in before Th’ ae, the 21st inst. 














years of farrled. Special to a wi ed Lady of of position, whose only 4 
‘ ial excellence in talent or accomplishment preferred, 
it nlp _ Pa adn neu oa returned.— 

y care 0: rs. wen, r George-street, 

Tyenston-oquare, W. y ppe' ge: » 


53 UN GRAD. (B.A.), resid. Paris and Germ., 
Toe 








: oo VISITING ENGAGEMENTS. h' English, Modern 
ram. Lit., fluent Conyers.). Highest refs.—Miss 8., 3, Lons- 
Base London, N. 


6 d KENSINGTON STUDENT requires POSITION 
. 





TEACHER in ARTSCHOOL. Art Teacher's Cert.; Group I. 
(minus 1 exam.), Part of Group II. Experience in Elementary Work. 
—" and further partic’ , M., 16, Hopwood-street, 





. 

lin TRE COMMITTEE of the GATESHEAD 
OOL of ART invite applications for the position of 
ASSISTANT MASTER. The person appointed must hold Intermediate 

or Art eo Men iaagen< ch aiitlon have takena — < Poe 

ign. e wi r annum.—. ca —! 
stating Qualifications and saree cee Md y testimonial, mune Lie <7 . 

— ICKINSON, Hon. School 0; 

Art, Public Library, Gateshead. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best 
gcc University or vag TUTORS, and Schools for ee" or Girls, at 
ye Home or Abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) by sending a 

statement of requirements to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Laccaster- -place, 











er's t M*. J. T. CARRODUS is OPENING an 
Roca a ee STUDY of the VIOLIN, String Instruments, 
t his Rooms, 140, New Bond. -street, W.—For 
mean ood on write to above address. 


M'ss SOPHIA BEALE will OPEN a CLASS 
eles ee ae nen 7 it be “ty ty, bing MAR. in, 
pil far tr REOPENS OCTOBER 4th. * Ss, ‘Albany-street, rane) 


(OLLEGE HALL, LONDON, 


ae HALL REOPENS for MEDICAL SfUDENTS on SEPTEMBER 
for other Students on OCTOBER 2. 
od Pleiter Scholarship of me Regt of 201. will em awarded at the 
of ) Session 1 Undergraduate who has — = 
iate unetiation A} 5 toG ois 
=. fora qualification to practise one of the Liberal Fresacebe, 
older to be resident in College Hall. 
Pplications, with full particulars of pest Study, to be sent to the Hon. 
Pa r 20! College Hall, Byng-place, London, W.C., on or before Sep- 








" 








(By order) GEO. HORTO, Town Clerk. 
Exeter, September 3th, 1893. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
‘HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


nee Sey ny a ee SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
ms OCTOBER 2. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the LS 
MENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLUGY, and ARTS OCTOBER 3. 
aa Sra prepare for Professions, Commerce, and Universit; 
Arts, lence, and Medicine. ‘The Phy sical, Chemical, 
Blog i, Ragineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
eo Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be open daily for 


Pine — i rer hevek may be had pee from the Recisrrar :— 
For Regular Day Studen' 
3 ) For Occasional and ss —— 
3 rag in oe 
(4) For Medical Students. 
A Hall of nidiease for Glee lens has been established. 


K 1NG@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The College is close to re jokes: le Station of the District Railway. 

The College provides thi education of a University for Young 
Men in Theology, Arts, Science, p Raginocting. Electricity, and Medicine. 
i has also a School of Fine Art, and a Department for the preparation 
of Candidates for the Civil Service. 

Non-Matriculated Students can attend Lectures on any subject, and 
there are Evening Classes for Students otherwise en; during 


the day. 
The ‘Echo! for Boys is a first Grade School in Three Divisions— 
Classical, Math ical, and C 1 














The several DEPARTMENTS will REOPEN :— 
FACULTY of THEOLOGY. ) on THURSDAY, October 


FACULTY of A 
but New Students edited 
eee sad and on preceding Tuesday. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE. TUESDAY, October 3. 
DEPARTMENT of EVENING MONDAY, October 9. 


Cc 
The SCHOOL. WEDNESDAY, September 20. 


The Prospectus of any Faculty can be obtained without cost from 
the College Office or by post. Separate Syllabuses of the Arts, Science, 
Medicine, and Evening Class Divisions are also BHAM. Bi price 2d. 
each by post. J. W. CUNNIN' Secretary. 


ENTAL and MORAL SCIENCES. 


EVENING LECTURES in oe, ETHICS, and PSYCHOLOGY are 
delivered at King’s College, London, 07, Professor CALDE! COTT, B.D. 
.A. Lond., as follows :—LOGIC, in Michaelmas Term ; 
in Lent Term ; PSYCHOLOGY, in Easter’ Term. Each Course consists 
of at least Ten Lectures with Papers. Students may take any Course 

apart from the others. 
Apply to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., King’s College. 











Out- Patients are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, 
being resident, as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric 

Assistant, &c., are filled up by competition during the year, ‘and these, 

as well as all Clerkships and Jeipsmaniros a are Se to Students of ~ 

Hospital without extra fee.— with f 

Classes, Prizes, &c., may Ln. obtained from the College, -cower-stret, 

yc. H. Y. M.B. B.S. F.R.S., Dean. 
¥ M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


{ NIVERSITY HALL, EDINBURGH 
(RESIDENCE for UNDERGRADUATES).—Eight Vacancies for 
Winter Session.—Apply Secretary or Prof. Geppes. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—SPECIAL 
CLASSES. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects required for the PRE 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and the INTERMEDIATE M.B. (London) 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Fee for the whole Course, 10 Guineas.* 

A Special Class is also held for the Primary F.R.C.S. Examination. 

These Classes will commence in ober, and are not. confined to 
Students of the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


S! BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


» WINTER SESSION wilh cay! on. = MONDAY, October 2nd, 1893. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the collegiate regulations. ¥ 
For further particulars apply ees or by letter to the Warpen 
“yr the herr St. Bartholomew 8 Hospital, E.C. 
Handbook forwarded on application. 


S? BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


PRELIMINARY. SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the Subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd ai 
continue till July, 1894. 

Fee for the whole Course, 18/. 18s., or 16/. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5/. 5s. each for Single Subjects. 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply a toy, Warpen of the College, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London 

A Handbook forwarded on appitcation. 




















S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FOUR thay peg ee ep EXHIBITION, respectiveiy worth 
1501., 75l., 751, and 20i. tenable for One Year, will be COM- 
PETED FOR Ay SEPTEMBER. ©7893, viz., One Senior Open Scholarship 
of the value of 751. will be awarded to the best lidate (if o 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry. Amy Senior Open Scholarship o ot the 
value of oe a to the best (if of 
merit) in Biology an sio 

Canaidates tae thant sehola: om ne be under Twenty-five Years 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
ef any London Medical School. 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150/., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 5vi., will be 
awarded to the best Candidates under Twent a of age (if of 
sufficient merit) in ing Chemistry, aa me iy and Vegetable 
pong The q r the be of about the 

e require red for Honours in the pon ty University Preliminary 
Scientific Examination, and those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhi- 
bition will be of about the range of the en uestions in that Examina- 
tion. The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION, ue 20), will be competed 
for at the same time. The subjects of eumtuntion are Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the three following Languages—Greek, French, 











and German 
The Classical saps ier oe those of the London University Matricula 
tion Examination of Jul 
The successful Candi M 7 all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
the The ion for these Scholarships 





will be held on marr 26th, 1893. 
For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warven of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
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S?- GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, October 2nd, 


when an Introducto: 
John ae will be delivered by Mr. TIMOTHY HOLMES, F.R.C. 


atdp 
* tne “following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 


wie in October 


A Scholarship, valued 1451, for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
entered the School as bond fide first-year Students during the current 


4 2. "Two Scholarships, each of 50/., open to all egy who have com- 


a their sae Studies not earlier than May, 189% 


Two Scholarships, valued 85/., for Students who, oie been signed 


u aie or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or os Cambridge 2nd 
.B., have entered Tite School during the current yea: 
The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also ope: 

William Brown 100i. Exhibition; the Ww illiam Brown 401. Exhibition ; 


the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 32/.; the Brackenbury Prize 
, Value 32/. ; the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value 18]. ; the 


in Sw 
Jonnson Br ze in Anatomy, value 10/. 10s.; the Treasurer's Prize, value 
10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and third year 





Rtadents, of 101. 10s. eg |, the Brodie Prize in Surgery ; the Acland 
Prize in the P Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke's 
Prize. 

All Hospital A int including the four House Physicianships 





and four House eee are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to the Students without additional expense of any kind. 
Clerkships and Presserships and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 100/. and board and lodging, are 
— yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com- 


. and fuller details a <4 any by Seb Dean to 
SAMBARD OWE)? : 





ye E-WRITING by a CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER. Authors’ MSS., Plays, &c., promptly Copied. 
Koman and Italic type. Is per 1,000 words; reduction long MSS.— 
Miss Srxzs, 13, Wolverton-gardens, Hammersmith. 


'EYYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, os. Legal, or other oe 2 me with accuracy 

and 4 1 Address Miss E. 
TicaR, 2, Maitland Ps Park-villas, Haverstock- hill, “N.W, Established 1854. 


YYPE-WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
on HIRE. Sold by I on terms to suit peccmaners. 
Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. Kemingtons 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c., from 8. MS. Co) ied 
with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates. Highest references. Illus- 
trated Catalogue free . Taytor, Manager, National Type-Writer 
Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane (Holborn end). 


PUBLISHING and LITERARY INVESTMENT 

misery tog A. MONCRIEFF (late Managing Clerk to Messrs. 

Rivington) will be happy to furnish particulars of PUBLISHING 

) Santon ae meme and LITERARY INVESTMENTS to bond fide 
Con: 


fidential investigations for pur- 
panne Valuations 47 ey for Transfer, Probate, and other 
purposes.—St. Paul's Chambers, 19, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


‘’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘e Purchase of Newspaper Propertics, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


(THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprictor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably rep resented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates. and Accounts examined pa behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. ‘Transfers carefully conducted. Twenty-five years’ 
= experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. 
sultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 
application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ANDERSON & CO,, Advertising Agents, 

« 4, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible ecg genes terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 



































EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., 
PRINTED and PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
ereroage high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt 
art, Fleet-st street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Printing and 


Address in commemoration of the Centenary st 


n to Students :—The 


Catalogues. 


I 8 & 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


L L 


OW READY, post free, €d. 
29, yx Bond-street, London, W. 





promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 





a Nac Thackeray, 
d R. Cruik: 


Sale in the World. Catal 


tra! 
and enclesst Ce Collection offered for 
Boug! pa 


issued Monthly and sent post free on application. 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W. 





'TTHE following BOOKS are OFFERED FOR 
SALE by FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83, High- street, 
Marylebone, London :— 
ARCHZOLOGIA Cantiana, Vols. I. to XIV., cloth, 1858-82, 61. 
ANNUAL Register, Complete Set, and Indexes, 1768-1889, 136 vols., 307. 
ey: ACCIO'S wy Pegi the Villon Society’s Complete Translation, 
4l. 


vols., 1886, 
BU RNS Scottish Coinage, 3 vols., 1890, 51. 5. 
COOK (Capt.), Voyages, Original and Best Edition, 8 vols. 4to. calf neat, 
with the folio Atlas, 1773-85, 81. 
D’ARBLAY (Madame), Diary, Best Edition, 7 vols. cloth, 1843, 37. 
DU Loy a Anglicanum, Best Edition, 8 Yols. folio, half- 
morocco, 1817, 2: 
DURAND (Sir H M.), Life, 2 vols., 1883, 7s. 6d. 
ga een (Right Hon. W. E.), ‘Homer and the Homeric Age, 3 vols., 





8. 

maki YT s “Reba 's Publications, Early Voyages, &c., Vols. I. to LIII., 
cloth, 25: 

KING'S Study Beer: of Medixval Architecture and Art, 4 yols. half- 


morocco, 1868, 5/. 15s. 
see ag ty BROWNLOW, Roma Sotteranea, 2 vols., 1879, 


8 er QUERIES, Complete Set, _ the Indexes, 1849-87, 24/. 

I S, Passes, and Glaciers, both Series, 3 vols. cloth, 1856-62, 4. 15s. 
PL NCH, Complete Set, 100 wels. in 50, half-calf neat, 1841-91, 22/. 
RUDDER'S History of Gloucestershire, folio, calf, 1779, 61. 

RUSKIN’S Modern Painters, First Edition, 5 vols. cloth, 1848-60, 1 
sig oe rier Novels, Author’s Favourite Edition, 48 vols. Salt. 








SU SsEx" Demicncieal Collections, Complete Set, with Index, 39 vols. 
cloth, 1853-92, 171. 10s. 
gi es Works, Standard Library Edition, 26 vols. cloth, 1883, 
8. 
MILMAN’S History of Christianity, Best Edition, 12 vols. full vellum, 
1864, 5/. 10s. 

CATALOGUES of Military Literature, Books relating to Napoleon, 
Voyages and Travels in India and the British Colonies, can be sent 
(gratis). 
Libraries Valued and Purchased. 


Francis Epwarps, Bookseller, 83, High-street, Marylebone, London, W. 


M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 








SELECT 





MUDIE’S a LIBRARY. 
Books can be h dat t id of Subscribers in London 
by the on Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


Al the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish ace in 








Frubilaning of fi s New wspapers, 8, 
uses, Articles of p Fans = roy Minutes ‘ot I Evidence, 


ry, 
on they nar none but first-class workmen. Facilities u 
sree for yg Offices, free. Aeversising | and Publishing part 

2759. “ Africanism, London. 








ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with — rd to safe and cautious treatment, 
Al NE THOMPSON, 
Studio, 41, " George-stzect, Portman-square, W. 


Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 


Pro 


F and Cl 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 
241, Brompton-road; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 





Tr HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 


is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON.) LOUVRE, PARIS. 
RUCKINGHAM PALACE. | LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN. 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE. HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
PITTI, FLORENCE. PRADO, MADRID. 
ACADEMY of FINE ARTS, FLO-| y siryo, AN, ROME, 
HAARLEM. 
FRANKFORT. 


AMSTERDAM. 
The HAGUE. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY MILLET, COROT, KOUSSEAU, 
DAUBIGNY, BASTIEN LEPAGE, AND MESDAG. 


Albums = Reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily 
jooked over, and are of great interest to Lovers of Art. 

A .. COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN FRENCH 
and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES, suitable for HALL, 
LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, BOUDOTR, &c. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 184 pages, with Illus- 
trated Supplement, containing nearly Seventy Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, post free, One Shilling. 

New pamphlet, ‘ Autotype a D ive and Ed 
a 





Art,’ free on 


EMARKABLE COLLECTION of AUTO- 
GRAPHS and LETTERS, Framed and Glazed complete.—T. 
Tuatcuer, College Green, Bristol. 


N AGNIFICENT PICTURE GALLERIES in 

best part of West-End TO BE LET for occasional use, together 
with a permanent Office attached.—Apply, by letter, to S., Anderson’s 
Advertising Agency, 14, Cockspur-street, London, 8. W. 


T° LADY ARTISTS, AMATEURS, &c.—An 
Artist (married), having a large and Magen ope STUDIO in the 
best part of a Ey would Looe glad to § same, or have it 
occasionally used by a ies ose work he could superintend if 
desired.—Address Studio, Wil ‘ing’ : 162, Piccadilly, W. 











T° ARTISTS.—Excellent STUDIOS and snug 
BACHELORS’ QUARTERS combined in central position. Studios 

have uninterrupted a East and Top Lights. Can be ee oe 

decorated to suit tenants’ requirements. Rent from 35l. to 

annum Cooking and perl by resident housekee - Bice 

Light, Hall Porter, &c.—Particulars and to view apply Gusemene 

Orrice, 63, Chancery-lane, W.C. 





O LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 

Station, close to tram, thirty- three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three eggnog: Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices; south aspec len on bank of river ; perfect 
quiet ; fine view of open i blinds Paci ities for keeping boat ; speaking 
tube and gas a out; blin Rent, for a term, 50i. —Apply 0., 1 
Hammersmith-terrace, 


(TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central 





4 ¥ 2%, 
CATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES (No. 75) 


ForsiIGn BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


priest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
shank, P| iz, Rowlandson, &e. The — 


[HE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT, at 
Geom in te Seat 
res P allt the conatart and <a! * Gen bots in 





—————___ 
BAYSWATER. — BOARD and RESIDENCE 
OFFERED in Sapht PRIVATE HOUSE by week or Beg 
PART of HOUSE LET FURNISHED, with attendance, to Lady & 
Gentleman. Highest references given ani required. Quiet Situati J 
Near Met. Stations and Omnibus.— Address M. A. T., care of Mn 
Richards, Al -street, Bay , London, W. 











es, 
—————<<—$_ 





Sales by Auction 


THURSDAY NEXT.—80 and 81, Turnmill-street, B.C, 
M® R. J. Jo. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
Premises, as above, on THURSDAY NEXT, Septen, 


ber 21, at tl Raz se without reserve (by order of the’ Receiver 
in the action ny Courthor, The London Metallur, ical Nest Limited), 
y , 





the MANUFACTURIN MACHINERY and PLAN comprising 
Shaping tak i about 8 h. z Engine and Boller by 
Polishing Lathes, Shafting and Portable Forges, Electric t and 


Plating Dynamos, &c. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had of the Av  CeIOMRE; at 
his Great Rooms and Offices, 38, aiadeneat Covent-garden. 


FRIDAY NEX: 


Scientific and Photographic aie and 
Miscellaneous Property. 


M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Co volo preci on 
FRIDAY NEXT, Septe’ mtg 22, at half-past 12 o’cloc! 
CAMERAS, in many sizes, by well-known makers, Lenaes'ty i by 
meyer, Ross, and others, Plates, Stands, and other Pho 
Apparatus — Scientific, Musical, and Drawing 1 che Pea 
scopes, rical A url —Pictures—Books 
—Magic Lanterns and Slides—and Miscellaneous Property. 


. = view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad, 











By order of Trustees under the Will of the late Sir THOMAS 
SCAMBLER OWDEN (deceased), 


MULGRAVE HOUSE, SUTTON, SURREY. 


Me ent MORGAN & BAINES are instructed 
to SELL b. Sag~ tgp on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WED- 
NESDAY, Septem 25, 26, and 27, the whole CONTENTS of the 
RESIDENCE, including a valuable Collection of Oil Paintings by and 
after Vanderneer, renado, 1 Brit, Valdervelde, Braedael, Poelem- 
rg, George Morland, Armfield, Vandyke—Colourea Prints — Proof 
Engravings—Books—a ‘fine Collection of Crown Derby, Old Chelsea, 
Oriental, and other China—550 ounces of Silver—excellent Electro Plate 
oO nilliard Table by Bennett—Two old G her Clocks— 
and numerous Effects. 
Sale to commence each day at 1 o'clock. On view Friday and Satur 
day prior to Sale. Catalogues (6d. each) of the AvcrionEEns, Sutton, 








SOUTHBOROUGH VICARAGE, KENT. 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY NEXT, 
Valuable Library of 2,500 Vols., including an unusually large 
number of new and other Standard Works, also many Illus- 
trated Books, old richly bound Folios, §c. —Household Furni- 
ture—Bed-room and Reception-room Suites—Pianofortes— 
Artists’ Proof Engravings after E. Long, R.A., Doré, §¢,— 

and Miscellaneous Effects. 


ESSRS. BRACKETT & SONS have received 
Hage from the Vicar of Southborough, the Rey. H. W. 
DEARDEN, M.A., who is leaving, to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, on 
the premises, as above, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, Se 
20 and 21, commencing each day at 12, the valuable CONTENTS of the 
RESIDENCE. 
Catalogues of Messrs. Brackett & Sons, Auctioneers, 27, High-street, 
Tunbridge Wells. 











Books ABOUT EDINBURGH. 


I. 
Just published, 
MEMORABLE EDINBURGH HOUSES. By 


M SON, Author of ‘Memorable London Houses,’ 
‘Memorable Dublin Houses,’ &c. With 38 Original Illustrations 
from Drawings made mgr for this work. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The BOOK of OLD EDINBURGH. With His- 


torical Accounts of the Buildi therein pa , 

of Edinburgh Life in the Olden Time. By SOuN CHARLES 
DUNLOP and ALISON HAY DUNLOP. Illustrated by William 
Hole, R.8S.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

“Two delightful volumes about Edinburgh.”—Saturday Review. 





EDINBURGH, PAST “a PRESENT. By J. B. 
GILLIES. With Notes of the yok Soe Descriptive, and 
Scientific, by Rev. JAMES S. ORA MASSON, and Dr. 
GEIKIE. Crown 4to. cloth en en +t Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 2s. 6d. post free, 
O* FISTULA, and its Radical Care b by Medicines, 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, 

London : a Epps & Co. Limited, 48, Scadmeatiin street, end 
170, Piccadilly. 








Price Sixpence, cloth, 

JREMABEASLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
most ieee A Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


(TBACHERS’ € SORIPTURAL LIBRARY OF 
HILLING BOOK! 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
BIBLE ~ CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the pal Events recorded in the Seg 

under thelr "probable respective dates, — a D etionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Englis 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 











Common, three minutes from 8.E. Rly, Station. Dry, invigorating 








OR. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London, 


air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Weils. 





Published by George Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, B.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 
DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


—_——. 


Just ready, handsomely bound in aor wae gilt edges, 
large imperial 4to. pi 
BY COLOMAN oS ten 


The GOOD PEOPLE of PAWLOCZ. 


A Collection of Fifteen Stories by the eminent Hungarian Author, 
beautifully ee on excellent paper, most tastefully bound, and 


d with Full-Page Chromo lithographic Illustra- 
tions. a an Introduztion by CLIFTON BING 


“What Bret Harte has done for California, Thomas Hardy for rustic 
Dorsetshire, Coloman Mikszath has done for his native country. Each 
story is in itself a drama, a scene of age a study of human nature and 

racter, and a sketch of the t life the author so well knew. 
Their power is that of simplicity ; their only ornament is their bare, 
rugged strength, their absolute truth of portra 
Extract from Introduction. 


yo 3438, Serr. 16,’93 ate 


~ BLACKWOOD’S 
EDUCA TIONAL WORKS. 


——_~~—_ 


Commentaries on the History of England. 

From the Earliest Fo & to oo a aes wR ya he g 

neenoe @! ern ry e University of Oxfor 

Chichele PN FS.A., &c., ‘“Officier de l’Instruction Publique,” 

France. Grown 8y0. 7s. 6d. 

— Pn gee of this work i: 

reader very much what the tutor pny “oe the 

ue prepared his text-books—that is, it helps him wi - b, he needs 

ara Ms does not bore him with what he knows alread -Professor 

purrows's analysis is anatomical, his classification sound ‘and lucid; 
nothing is left vague or in its wrong place.”—Academy. 


Professor Minto’s Manual of English Prose 


LITERATURE. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Minto’s Characteristics of English 


POETS. New Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Minto’s Plain Principles of Prose 


COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Stormonth’s Dictionary of the English Lan- 
GUAGE, Etymological and So canes The Pronunciation 
Revised by the Rev. ELP, M.A. COLLEGE EDITION, 

crown 8yvo. cloth, 7s. 6d. SCHOOL EDITION, 2s. 


Dr, Currie’s English Prose Composition. Fifty- 


fourth Thousand. 1s. 6d. 

Dr. Mackay's 8 Manual of Geography. Eleventh 
Thousand. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Mackay’s Elements of Geography, Fifty- 


fifth Thousand, Revised. 


Dr. Mackay’s Sabeemedtate Geography. 


Seventeenth Edition. 2s. 


Dr. Mackay’s Outlines of Geography. 








BLACK’S 
LARGE TOURIST MAP 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Scale—4 Miles to the Inch. 
Divided into 12 Districts, 


SOUTH ISLAY, SOUTH-WEST CAN- 
TYRE, NORTH-EAST of IRELAND. 


SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES— 


Leshmahagow to Mull of Galloway, Sanquhar to 
Campbeltown. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES—Peebles to 


Solway Firth, Coldstream to Thornhill. 


FORTH and TAY COUNTIES — The 
Lothians and Berwick, Fife, South Perth, and 
South Forfar. 


GLASGOW, TROSSACHS, and OBAN— 
Loch Rannoch to Strathavon, Crieff to Loch Crinan. 


. MULL, JURA, and ISLAY. 

. SKYE, NORTH and SOUTH UIST. 
INVERNESS and SOUTH ROSS. 

. NORTH-EASTERN COUNTIES — Banff 


to Brechin, Peterhead to Grantown. 


CAITHNESS, ORKNEY, and SHET- 
LAND. 





Atal 





pil oF oy has 


Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife, H.I.M. 
the Empress of Germany, Kight Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BABY’S SOUVENIR. Most hand- 


somely bound, gilt edges, &c., price_10s. 6d. 

A most charming book to preserve the record of a child’s life from its 
birth to its majority, containing 23 Coloured and other I!) 5 
ieee in Facsimile of the Original Aquarelles of F. M. Brundage. ‘The 
a rth pa are a few of the subjects, with spaces left for filling in 

eta: 
NAMING of BABY. 
The LOCK of HAIR. 
BABY’S FIRST WORD. 


BABY'S FIRST TOOTH. 
BABY’S FIRST STEPS. 
FIRST DAY at SCHOOL. 
BABY’'S FIRST PRAYER, &c. 


6 

BY GORDON STABLES, C.M. M.D. R.N. 7 

Demy 8vo. handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Medallion Picture, 8 
price 6s. 6d. 


OUR FRIEND the DOG. Sixth 


Edition, Enlarged and th vised chly 
illustrated with Full- -Page Portraits  . al the latest C —..47 Dogs, 


One an smaller 
‘s " A Complete and Practical Guide to all that is known about every 
Hundred and Ninety-first Thousand, Revised to Date. 1s. Breed of Dog in the World, their Show Points, Properties, Uses and 


9 s in Health and Sickness, Rules 
Dr. Page's Introductory Physical Geography. | ana‘uit Particulars of al bog Clube, ll. SUTHERLAND and NORTH ROSS. 


2s. 6d. 
Dr. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Physical 12. LEWIS and HARRIS, 
In paper covers, folded, 6d.; or mounted on 


GEOGRAPHY. With gacng. Revised and Enlarged by the 
cloth, in cloth case, 1s. each. 


SAME. Third Edition. 
Dr. Page’s Introductory Text-Book of 

“Cities, towns, villages, castles, and country houses; 
mountains, glens, lochs, rivers, streams, and burns; rail- 


GEOLOGY. With Engravings. Twelfth Edition, Revised by the 
SAME. 3s. 6d. 
ways, highways, canals—and, indeed, everything notable in 


Dr, Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Geology. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Glossary. 7s. 6d. the country—is set down in a most distinct and satisfactory 








10. 





FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo. handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt 
8, price 5s. 


The DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Con- 


sisting of Twenty-nine Fairy Tales. 'ranslated from various 
Languages by ANTHONY R. MON TALBAS With 3% Illustrations 
by Richard Doyle, a Memoir of Doyle, and an Introduction. 


SECOND EDITION, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 


Professor Nicholson’s Manual of Zoology. 
Seventh Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. Post 8vo. with En- 
gravings, 18s. 

Professor Nicholson’s Text-Book of Zoo- 


ser. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. with Engravings, 
8. 6d. 


Professor WNicholson’s Introductory Text- 
ang of ZOOLOGY. Sixth Edition. With Engravings. Crown 


Professor Nicholson’s Outlines of Natural 


HISTORY for BEGINNERS. ‘Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Aditus Faciliores: an Easy Latin Construing 
Book. By Dr. POTTS and the Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A. Tenth 
3s. 


Aditus Faciliores Greci: an Easy Greek Con- 
struing Book. By the SAME AUTHORS. Fifth Edition. 3s. 


Practical Rudiments of the Latin Language. 


ByJ. ROSS. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Greek Testament Lessons, With Notes and 
Essays. By the Rey. J. HUNTER SMITH, M.A., Birmingham. 
With Maps. 6s. 


Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By the Rev. 
JOHN GERARD. Second Edition. 3s. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Practical Arithmetical Exercises, For Senior 
Euplis in —- Containing upwards of 8,000 Examples, consisting 
in great f Problems, and 750 Extracts from — 
Papers. Crown  BYO. 357 pp. "8s. With ANSWERS. 3 3s. 


Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chem- 
ISTRY. From Edition by Sir C. A. CAMERON. New Edition, 
an wo “— entirely Rewritten by C. M. AIKMAN. With En- 


Blackwood’s Elementary Grammar and Com- 
IN. Based on the Analysis of rn With numerous 
ac na Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1 


“A very valuable book....A junior text-book that is d to 


SCENES THROUGH the BATTLE 


SMOKE: being Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Cam- 
paigns. Ky the Rev. ARTHUR oe Army Chaplain at Luck- 
now, and in the Afghan and Egyp' Campaigns. With Portrait of 
the Author, and 8 large Tastes by Sydney Paget, War Artist 
to the Illustrated London News in these Campaigns. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
By FRANCIS W. MOORE, Author of ‘ Humorous Plays,’ &c. 


HUMOROUS PIECES. A Collection 


of Original Recitations in Prose and Verse including— 


JACK and JILL. 

The FLAT IRON, 

MAN PROPOSES, 

The ODDITIES of EVERY DAY. 
LITTLE JACK HORNER, 
ADVICE GRATIS. 


And Twenty-three other Pieces. 


By H. E. BIRD, Author of ‘Chess Openings,’ ‘Modern Chess,’ &c. 
Just ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 162 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


afl HISTORY and REMINIS- 


CENCES. 





This book of r of half a ee contains a 
Portrait of the Author, Notes on in and Modern Chess, Anecdotes 
as to the Eccentricities of Noted Players, a Sketch of Simpson's, &c. 


Feap. 4to. handsomely bound, cloth, price 5s. 
Edited by R. F. CRAWFORD. 


BERGE’S COMPLETE NATURAL 


HISTORY — the ANIMAL, MINERAL, and VEGETABLE KING- 
DOMS. With 16 large exquisitely Coloured Plates (containing 
over 250 auiate ) and over 1,000 smaller Illustrations. 

_ This is hong! most complete book of any yet issued on the subject, 





yield most satisfactory results.’—Schoolmaster, 


A Working Handbook of the Analysis of 
SENTRNORS. With Notes on Parsing, sane, Figures of 
Speech, and Prosody. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
“One of the best and soundest productions on the analysis of sentences 
We have yet met with.”—Schoolmaster. 


Manual Instruction—Woodwork. Designed 
to meet the Requirements of the ie of the Science and Art 
— on Manual Instruction. y GEORGE ST. JOHN, 

With 100 ittestrasionn Feap. 8vo. ls. 

Exercises i in Mensuration. 128 pp. 1s. 

Part I. re and I'RIANGLES. Paper, 4d. ; 
Part II, CIRCLES and SOLIDS. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 
ANSWERS to Parts I. and II., 2d. each. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





it deals fully with Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, Insects, ‘Trees, 
Peete Sasneeeia, Fossils, &c., each part of the su ject being pipes 
illustrated, thus showing at a glance the appearance of the object 
ese 


BY ROBERT OVERTON. 


TEN MINUTES. A Series of 


Twenty-six Holiday Yarns and Recitations, suitable for encore 
pieces. 1s. (Ready. 


QUEER FISH. Containing Twelve 


Character Sketches, to last from Ei aa 2 oe Minutes. Sixth 
Edition, with Preface by Mrs. STIR. s. 


AROUNDDOZEN. Containing Twelve 


Character Sketches. Fancy boards. Fourth Edition. 1s. 


London: DEAN & SON, LIMITED, 
160A, Fleet-street, E.C. 





manner.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP of 


SCOTLAND. 


inches by 24 inches, alps : the Railways 


Bridle Roads, P Footpaths. In cloth case, 


BLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP of 


ENGLAND and WALES. 32 by 23} inches. 


In cloth case, 4s. 6d. 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Edited by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. 
Demy 8vo. price 7s. 62. cloth; 10s. 6d. half bound. 
CONTENTS. 

GENERAL MAPS. 


1. —— Features. Diagram of 
Mountain Heights. 
2. Geology. Coaltields 
3. = January and July 
Isotherm: 
4, Rainfall. "January and July. 


' 


5. a Divisions. 
6. Parliamentary Boroughs. 
ee Distribution of Population. 
8. a Northern Section. 
Southern Section. 
10. Lighthouses and Canals, 


COUNTY MAPS. 


11. Bedford and Northampton. 
2. Berks, Bucks, and Oxford. 
——— See Berks, No. 


13. Cambridge and Huntingdon. 

14. Cheshire. 

15. Cornwall. 

16. Cumberland. 

17. Derby. 

18. Devon. 

19. Dorset. 

20. Durham. 

21. Essex. 

22. Gloucester. 

23. Hampshire. 

24. ee lord. 

25. Hert , 
Huntingdon. See Cambridge, 

No. 

26. Kent. 

27. Lancashir 

28. a oe Rutland. 

29. Linco! 

30. London, County of. 

31. Middlesex. 


32. Monmouth. 
33. Norfolk. 
ae See Bedford 
No. 
34. Northuniberland. 
ngham. 
. See Berks, No. 12. 
See Leicester, No 


28. 
36. Shropshire. 
37. Somerset. 
38. Stafford. 
39. Suffolk. 
40. Surrey. 
41. Sussex. 
42. Warwick. 
43. Westmoriand. 
4. 
Ferenster. 
je ———— 
Sectio: 
b Northern Division. 
uthern Division. 
50. Isle of "on and Channe 
Islands. 


1OWN PLANS, &e. 


51. Bath and Bristol. 
52. Birminghman. 
53. Brighton. 
See Bath, No. 5 


Bristol. 
ridge. See Oxford, No. 60. 
54. Hull. 
55. Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
56. Central London. 





57. London. Parliamentary 
Divisions. 
. Manchester. 
bo. Newcastle. 
60. Oxford and Sa 
— Plymouth and De oe 
Es and Sout pton. 


64. Lake District. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE GAZETTEER. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho-square, London, W. 
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GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


MRS. WIGGIN’S WORKS. 
A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP, and 


PENELOPE’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo. illustrated, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Punch.—“ There is only one word that will fittingly 
describe ‘A Cathedral Courtship.’ It is delightful.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ Both stories are idylls, sparkling with 
open-air freshness......From the first to the last the volume 
is full of life, humour, and colour.” 


Atheneum.—“A pleasing, bright little volume...... 


Humour, vivacity, and freshness written on almost every 


Scotsman,—‘ The book is in every way delightful.” 

World.—‘* We give in unreservedly to the delightfulness 
of ‘A Cathedral Courtship’—to its fresh and charming 
whimsicality, its fine little touches of satire, its genuine, 
satisfying humour, its comic situations, and its perfect 
presentation of three captivating persons whom we should 
dearly like to know at home.” 

Freeman’s Journal.—“ Quaint conceits, dry but incisive 
humour, and an almost idyllic power of describing rural 
scenes.” 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. tastefully bound, 2s. 6d. 


The Times.—‘“ A charming narrative. By this felicitous 
sketch Mrs. Wiggin has firmly established her literary 
reputation.” 

Punch.—‘‘ The book is an almost perfect idyll......It is the 
best thing of the kind that has reached us from America 
since ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ crossed the Atlantic.” 

Queen.—* It is surely ‘ David Copperfield’ over again.” 

Scottish Leader.—‘‘ One of the prettiest and most charming 
stories recently issued Sure to obtain an honourable and 
permanent place in literature.” 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. With a 
coronal 4 jong A. E. SHIRREFF. Crown 8vo. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING 
ARE NEARLY READY. 


The BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


1s. 6d. Popular Illustrated Edition. 


The STORY of PATSY. 


Popular Illustrated Edition. 


The STORY HOUR. Illustrated. 3s.6d. 
A SUMMER in a CANON: a Cali- 


fornian Story. Illustrated. 5s. 


1s.. 6d. 


THE PEARY ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
IN ARCTIC SEAS. By RB. N. Keely, 


M.D., and G. G. DAVIS, M.D. Thick 8vo. 118 Illus- 
trations from Photographs taken on the spot, hand- 
somely bound, 18s. 
N.B. A work of thrilling interest to the general reader, 
and of extraordinary value to the scfentific scholar. 


The STORY of the ATLANTIC 


TELEGRAPH. By HENRY M. FIELD. 8vo. illus- 
trate 1, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Nature.—‘‘ The story is one of profound interest, and the 
author tells it vigorously and clearly.” 
Scotsman.—** Reads in the light of the present day like the 
pages of a romance.” 


AMERICAN BOOKS.—G. ¢ B. keep 
a large Stock of American Books. Any book 
not in stock imported to order in three weeks. 
Catalogues gratis. 


** G. & B. are the Special Agents for the 
Sale of HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. Complete Catalogues, 
with 52 Portraits and Cover by Walter Crane, 
post free, 6d. 


Londor: GAY & BIRD, 
27, King William-street, Strand. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.'S 
LIST. 


—_—_— 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘CHURCH OR CHAPEL ?’ 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY AND 
CHRIST’S CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B. B.A., 
Vicar of St. Austell, Hon. Canon of Truro. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


“‘Much as we value the previous work (‘Church or 
Chapel ?’) we think the one before us superior to it......None 
but fanatics can take exception to Mr. Hammond’s method 
or manner. No one can doubt Mr. Hammond’s singular 
facility for seeing the real points at issue; it is only sur- 

sed by his wonderfully charitable method......This fas- 
cinating work.”—Church limes. 

**Conciliatory and remarkably fair......We invite all our 
Dissenting friends to give the book at least a fair hearing, 
assuring them that they will find nothing in it to hurt their 
feelings, and_much, it’ may be, to enlarge their charity and 
tolerance.”—Record. 


“The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. F.R.Hist.S. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. each. 
The new Volume now ready. 


VI. ITALY. 
By the Rev. A. R. PENNINGTON, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, 
Author of ‘ Preludes to the Reformation,’ 
‘John Wiclif: his Life, Times, and Teaching,’ &c. 
The preceding Volumes in this Series are :— 


I, GERMANY. 
By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


II. SPAIN. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A. 
Ill. TRELAND. 
By the Rev. THOMAS OLDEN, M.A. 
Iv. Thee NETHERLANDS. 
By the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 


Vv. SCOTLAND. 
By the Very Rev. H. M. LUCKOCK, D.D. 


WITH RUSSIAN PILGRIMS. 


Being an Account of a Sojourn in the White Sea Monastery, 
and a Journey by the Old Trade Route from 
the Arctic Sea to Moscow. 


By ALEXANDER A. BODDY, F.R.G.S., 


Member of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, 
and Author of ‘ To Kairwan the Holy.’ 


With an Appendix by the Ven. Archimandrite MELETII, 
giving a History of the famous Monastery of the Solovétsk. 
With Maps and IIlustrations. 

Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Boddy’s expedition through the Holy Isles, and up 
the Dwina and Suchona rivers to Ustyuig and Vologda, is 
vivaciously described and cleverly illustrated.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“Decidedly good reading, and has much freshness of 
interest.”—Saturday Review. 


GREAT CHARACTERS OF FICTION. 


By Various Writers. 
Edited by M. E. TOWNSEND. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth doards, 3s. 6d. 


This Volume contains Contributions by C. M. YONGE, 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, ESME STUART, M. BRAM- 
STON, GRACE LATHAM, &c. 


LIFE OF MAN AFTER DEATH. 


By the Rev. the Hon. W. H. LYTTELTON, 
Late Rector of Hagley, and Hon. Canon of Worcester. 


With Preface by the Rev. E. S. TALBOT, D.D , and an 
In Memoriam by Lady FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD! 


By the Rev. JOHN WAKEFORD, 
Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Liverpool, 
Author of ‘Behold the Man,’ &c. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


London: 3 Paternoster-buildings, E.C., and 
44, Victoria-street, 8.W. 
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OSGOOD, 


McILVAINE & COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


LENA’S PICTURE. By Mr, 
RUSSELL BARRINGTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

“Mrs. Russell Barrington has written a story of 
original kind, of which the effective eunoution ad hae, 
been even more difficult than the original conception 
We had no conception, when we had mastered the main 
lines of the story, that it could win interest with every 
page of the second volume, and leave so simple and natural 
and yet so vivid an impression of the influx of power from 
* beyond the veil.’ ”—Spectator, 

‘* A very remarkable book.”—Speaker. 

‘* A novel where all things are beautiful.” 

St. James’s Gazette, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
LADY INGLIS'S WORK. 


The SIEGE of LUCKNOW: a Diary, 
By the HonourableLADY INGLIS. With Map. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Nezt week, 

“‘ Gives not only a clear account of what happened, but an 
account which no Englishman can read without a glow of 
patriotic pride in the splendid fortitude of his countrymen 
and — still more of his countrywomen.”— Times. 

‘A noble record of one of the most heroic deeds of 
history.”—Spectator. 
Now ready, 

ESSAYS in LONDON and ELSE. 

WHERE. By HENRY JAMES. 


Among the Contents are :— 

The BROTHERS de GONCOURT. 

BROWNING in WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


LONDON. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. | 
FRAN 
poe — | HENRIK IBSEN. 

USER | Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
PIERRE LOTI. { roy ine: ng 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Times says :—‘‘ No Londoner has ever written about 
London quite in the spirit that Mr. James displays, He 
enters into its very heart, and describes it, alike in its 
material and in its social aspects, with an alertness of 
observation, a ee of appreciation, a candour and 
withal a just of critici and a force of imaginative 
insight such as it is given to few native-born Englishmen to 
exhibit in like measure.” 


Now ready, 


The PRIVATE LIFE. By Henry 
JAMES. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

“The tact and taste wherewith the characters are handled 

and the dialogue is expressed are beyond praise. The page 


sparkles with epigram; the wit seldom flags.” 
™ — National Observer, 





THIRD EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


The TWO LANCROFTS. By C. F. 


KEARY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“One of the most striking and original novels which have 
appeared for a very long time.”—Saturday Heview. : 

“It is by work like this that we English are fain to admit 
the continued supremacy of Paris amid all her vagaries as 
the artistic centre of Europe and of the world.”—Atheneum, 

“The studio chapters in the Paris section of the novel are 
excellent, with much more of real knowledge than the 
similar chapters in ‘ David Grieve.’”—Spectator. 

‘Mr. Keary does not deal with young persons ; his people 
are real men and women of unmistakable flesh and blood.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


Now ready, 


The PRINCE of INDIA; or, Why 
Constantinople Fell. By General LEW WALLACE, 
Author of ‘Ben-Hur.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOTE.—The Sales of ‘Ben-Hur’ exceed 500,000. 


‘* Written with a verve and glow that enchain the atten- 


tion and carry the reader eagerly through to the end.” 
Christian World. 


SECOND EDITION now ready. 


The CRIME of MAUNSELL GRANGE. 
By FREDERIC BRETON. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Has the supreme virtue of being readable from first to 
last ; a really excellent example of what we rather shame- 
facedly regard as railway reading.” —Academy. 

“ A finely-told tale of feminine loyalty and devotion. Few 
recent novels have deserved such praise "—Daily Telegraph. 

“The Scotsman’s part in the drama is the one thing to 
which objection may be taken in an otherwise good story. 


Scotsman, 
NOTE.—New List of Books free on application. 
OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
45, Albemarle-street, London, 
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a MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE NEW *PSEUDONYM.” 


THE PASSING OF A MOOD, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By V., 0, G8. 
24mo. paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 








“ These quaint-shaped booklets always promise originality.” — Graphic. 


The HEART of MONTROSE, and other Stories. By Mrs. William 


HARTOPP, Author of ‘ Fleur de Lis,’ &c, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS. By Phil Robinson. Crown 


8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s, 








WILL BE READY SHORTLY, 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY. 


Edited by Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.MG., 
Assisted by DOUGLAS HYDE, LL.D., and T. W. ROLLESTON. 


Small crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s. each; cloth, 2s, each. 


THE PATRIOT PARLIAMENT OF 1689, 


WITH ITS STATUTES, NOTES, AND PROCEEDINGS. 
By THOMAS DAVIS. Edited, and with Introduction, by Sir C. G. DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 





NATIONS.” NEW ISSUE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. Each illustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gold lettered, 7s. 6d. 


The AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH (New ‘A library that can be sincerely welcomed.”— Globe. 


South Wales, Tasmania, Western Australia, South Australia, Victoria, | ‘* May be cordially recommended both to the student and the schoolboy.” 
Queensland, New Zealand). By GREVILLE TREGARTHEN. Vanity Fair. 


N.B. The Volume contains Eight Maps, and many of the numerous | The LIFE and ADVENTURES of JAMES P. 


Illustrations have been lent by the Australian Government. 
BECKWOURTH, Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer and Chief of the Crow 


The TRAGEDY of the NORSE GODS. By Nation of Indians. Written from his own dictation by T. D. BONNER. | 


| 
| 
RUTH J. PITT. Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood and J. A. J. New Edition, Edited and with Preface by CHARLES G. LELAND 
Brindley. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. | (‘‘ Hans Breitmann ”). 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF ee THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 





UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES.—New Volume. 
CHRONICLES of a HEALTH RESORT. By A. Hexper. Pocket size, stiff paper, 1s. 6d. 
“The book is full of brightness and humour, with here and there a pretty and winning pathetic touch.”—Academy. 
A NEW EDITION. 
WILD NATURE WON by KINDNESS. By Mrs. Bricutwen. Fifth and Revised Edition, 


with many additional Illustrations. Crown 8vo. imitation leather, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in handsome box, 5s, 
“Mrs. Brightwen’s book is one well fitted to increase our happiness.”—Daily News. 


The THMPLBE: Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations by Grorcre Hersert. Fifth Edition, with 
Introductory Essay by J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. Small crown 8vo, half bound, old style, paper boards, 5s.; or real sheep sprinkled, red edges, 5s, 
The above is a facsimile reprint of the extremely scarce Original Edition of 1633. 











Demy 8vo. paper, 2s. 


BALDUR: a Lyrical Drama. By H. Osmonp ANpERTON. nail 





The MERRY MONTH, and other Prose Pieces. By Henry Betiyse Battpon, Author of ‘ The 


Spirit of Nature,’ &c. 8vo. cloth, 5s. . . ; 
“ Let us do justice to so pleasant a paper as the ‘ Naming of June,’ nor fail to utter a word of thanks for ‘Spring's Unpacking ’ and ‘ Flower Faces,’ with their subtle suggestiveness 
and delicate imaginative charm Mr. Baildon is readable and entertaining.”— Speaker. 


THE MERMAID SERIES: the Best Plays of the Old Dramatists. 


Notice is hereby given that on and after January Ist, 1894, the price of this Series will be raised from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
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NEW WORKS OF 


FICTION. 


NOW READY, 


THE COURAGE OF 
SYLVIA FULGENT. 


By H. B. FINLAY-KNIGHT, 
Author of ‘A Girl with a Temper.’ 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY, 


THE TRANSGRESSION OF 
TERENCE CLANCY. 


By HAROLD VALLINGS, 
Author of ‘ The Quality of Mercy. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

* Decidedly well told, and there are one or two 
clever sketches of character which say a good deal 
for the penetration and insight of the author...... 
Both in style and treatment the novel is far above 
the average of recent fictional romance.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY, 
TS 2 2 i T- aA. 


By MARY E. MANN, 
Author of ‘A Winter's Tale,’ &c. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


**A tale of considerable dramatic power, which 
has the additional merit of being told in plain yet 
tigorous language.” —Scotsman. 





NOW READY, 
THE BISHOP’S 
A Sketch. 
By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 


WIFE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A clever sketch of a very noble and beautiful 
character...... The story is delightful and affecting.” 
Leeds Mercury. 





‘‘Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which 
no rival possesses in the same degree or kind. It is not, we 
Jancy, a common experience for any one to leave one of these 
novels unfinished.” —<Spectator. 


BETWEEN ONE AND Two MILLION CoPIEs OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


have been sold since publication. 
A Sale excelled only, if excelled, by that of the 


Novels of Sir Walter Scott & Charles Dickens. 


Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had 
separately, well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
price 3s. 6d. 


EAST LYNNE. (250th Thousand.) 
The CHANNINGS. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 

The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. | ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (First Series.) 

MILDRED ARKELL. | ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. | The RED COURT FARM. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 

WITHIN the MAZE. | ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
LADY ADELAIDE. OSWALD CRAY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Second Series.) 

ANNE HEREFORD. | DENE HOLLOW. 
EDINA. | A LIFE’S SECRET. 

COURT NETHERLEIGH., | LADY GRACE. 
BESSY RANE. | PARKWATER. 

The UNHOLY WISH, The FOCGY NIGHT at OFFORD, &c. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Third Series.) 

The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. | POMEROY ABBEY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Fourth Series.) 

ADAM GRAINGER. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Fifth Series.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Pullishers in Ordinury to Her Majesty the Queen. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The IDEAL ARTIST. By F. Bayford 


HARRISON. 3 vols. 


BAY RONALD. By May Crommelin, 


Author of ‘Queenie,’ ‘Orange Lily,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“ The story is full of and of sustained interest.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


INNES of BLAIRAVON. By Colin 


MIDDLETON. 3 vols. 
“ Possesses abundance of entertaining reading, and certainly has 
plenty of variety.”—Scotsman. 


ROBERT CARROLL. By M. E. Le 


CLERC, Author of ‘ Mistress Beatrice Cope,’ &c. 2 vols. 


“The characters are graceful and simple, each having a touch of 
individuality which serves to retain the interest, and the grouping is 
always pretty.”—Manchester Examiner. 


KINGSMEAD. By Henry F. Buller. 


3 vols. 


‘‘Its pictures are faithful and well drawn, making it eminently read- 
able.”—Morning Post. 


The FATE of SISTER JESSICA. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ ‘The 
Youngest Miss Green,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“In invention, as in humour and pathos, Mr. Robinson shows no 
decadence in these volumes.”—Atheneum. 


The WINNING of MAY. By the 
Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ An Old Man's Favour,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“«The Winning of May’ is, indeed, one of the strongest of recent 
novels; and it has not merely strength, but beauty, subtlety, and 
grace.” —Spectator. 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ ‘ Knight-Errant,’ &c. 
3 vols. (In the press. 








Uniform, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 


DONOVAN : a Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 





A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s, 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY.| NO CHURCH. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
The REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
CRESCENT and theOROSS.{ DARIEN. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
NATHALIE, | ADELE, 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, 
MARGARET and HER|Sir BERNARD BURKE’S 
BRIDESMAIDS. FAMILY ROMANCE. 

The VALLEY of a HUN-| FREER’S LIFE of JEANNE 
DRED FIRES. D’ALBRET. 

LOST and SAVED. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

LES MISERABLES. By Vic- 
tor Hugo. 

8ST. OLAVE’S. By the Author 
of ‘ Janita’s Cross.’ 
ANNALS of an EVENTFUL 
LIFE. By Dr. Dasent, 


MY LITTLE LADY. B 
E. Frances Poynter. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOIN- 
ETTE. By C. D. Yonge. 


LEIGH HUNTSOLD COURT 
SUBURB. 


BURKE’S ROMANCE of the 
FORUM. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN’S 
POPES. 

The ENGLISHWOMAN in 
ITALY. By Mrs. Gretton. 

DIXON’S NEW AMERICA, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
A SKETCH of the LIFE of 


GEORGIANA, LADY DE ROS, with some Reminiscences 
of her Family and Friends, including the Duke of Wel. 
lington. By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. J. R. SWIN. 
TON. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TWO WORKS BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
IRISH NATIONALISM: an Appeal 


to History. By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G, k.7, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of 


SOCIETY: an Examination of the Fallacies and Failures 

of Economic Science due to Neglected Elements, By 

ee DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G. K.T. Second Edition, 
vo. 18s, 


A LEAP in the DARK;; or, Our New 


Constitution. By Professor A. V. DICEY, Author of 

‘ England's Case against Home Rule.’ Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 

“ Professor Dicey in his most valuable survey of the present 

aspect of the Home Rule a shows conclusively, 

in the light of the discussion on the Bill, how vast a measure 
of constitutional change it would be.”— Times, 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN 
in CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 
Author of ‘The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,’ ‘in 
Sicily,’ &c. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
14s. 


A HISTORY of MARLBOROUGH 


COLLEGE DURING FIFTY YEARS, from its Founda- 
tion to the Present Time, 1893. By A. G. BRADLEY, 
A. C. CHAMPNEYS, and J. W. BAINES. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS and 


NATURAL HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOT- 
LAND. A New and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised. With hitherto unpublished Notes by the Author, 
Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. M. G. 
WATKINS. With Portrait of Mr. St. John, and several 
new Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 12s. 


The CHRONOLOGY of MEDIZA:VAL 


and RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. A Date Book 
of Architectural Art, from the Founding of the Basilica 
of St. Peter, Rome, by Constantine, to the Dedication 
of the New Building by Pope Urban VIII. Forming a 
Companion Volume to Fergusson’s ‘ History of Archi- 
tecture.’ By J. TAVENOR PERRY. With Illustra 
tions. 8vo. 16s. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. Critical 
Studies of their Works. By GIOVANNI MORELLI 
(Ivan Lermolieff). The GALLERIES of MUNICH and 
DRESDEN. Translated from the German by CON- 
STANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. With Illustrations. 
nion Volume to ‘The Borghese and 


This is a Com e 
alleries in Rome,’ already published. 


Doria-Pamfili 
8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK of RUSSIA. New 
Edition. Thoroughly Revised by THOS. MICHELL, 
C.B. Numerous Maps and Plans. 18s. 


NEW VOLUME OF MURRAY’S STUDENTS’ 
MANUALS. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of the 


ROMAN EMPIRE: from the Establishment of the 

Empire to the Accession of Commodus, A.D. 180. Form- 

ing one of the Series of Murray's Students Manuals. 

By J. B. BURY, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 

Dublin. With Coloured Maps and many IIlustrations. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; 
*,* This work takes up the History at the point at which 
Dean Liddell leaves off, and carries it down to the period at 
which Gibbon begins. 


RECENT VOLUMES OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION MANUALS. 
Edited by Prof. KNIGHT, St. Andrews University. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the SENSES. 
By JOHN McKENDRICK, Professor of Physiology in 
the Universit of Glasgow; ‘a Dr. SNODGRASS, 
Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LOGIC, INDUCTIVE and DEDUC- 


TIVE. By WILLIAM MINTO, late Professor of Logie 
and Literature, University of Aberdeen. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 








London; HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, delivered at Notting- 
ham September 13th, 1893. By J. S. 
Burdon-Sanderson, D.C.L., F.R.8., Pre- 
sident. 

TuerE is a remarkable fitness in the fact 
that the turn for the presidency of the 
British Association this year should have 
fallen to the biological sciences, since the 
last Nottingham meeting in 1866 was the 
first occasion of meeting of Section D, Bio- 
logy, in its present form, under the sectional 
presidency of Prof. Huxley. Dr. Sander- 
son has utilized this fact in taking biology 
as the key-note of his inaugural address. 
Considering the number of reputedly edu- 
cated people who still hazily associate bio- 
logy with spirit-rapping and ‘“ Valentine 
Greatrakes his stroking-cure,’’ the Presi- 
dent may well be pardoned for tracing 
the word’s history to Treviranus, who in- 
vented it, and who maintained (what is still 
the central idea of the biological sciences) 
the idea of organism, of co-ordination and 
adaptation of activities: an idea expressed 
by yet older writers as consensus partium. 
Dr. Sanderson points at the outset to the 
livision of biologists into two camps, those 
vho study the internal and external adap- 
lations of the activities of the organism 
respectively, the physiologists (sensu antiquo) 
and the outdoor naturalists. This division, 
vhich actually exists, is to our thinking 
both unscientific and deplorable ; there is 
lo essential difference between the reactions 
of an organism to external and to internal 





stimuli ; indeed, it might almost be said with 
tuth that purely internal stimuli other than 
mental do not occur. The present division 
8 greatly to the disadvantage of both 
tudies; but would physiology enlarge her 
orders, and, instead of her existing limita- 
ton to a few animals, selected either for 
‘teapness’ sake or for a supposed similarity 
Oman, adopt the whole field of life as her 
Povince, a new aspect of biology, almost a 
“W Ssclence, might arise with potentialities 
Pt generalization such as the “ clockwork” 
khool of thought can probably never yield. 
He subdivision of anatomy into human and 
vuparative anatomy has proved greatly to 
"e gain of both studies; and a similar sub- 
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division of physiology, indications of which 
are already visible at Cambridge and else- 
where, is greatly to be desired, if only on 
the ground that it would free a certain 
number of investigators from the thraldom 
to medicine, and more particularly to 
medical students, under which they at pre- 
sent labour. 

To return to the address—Dr. Sanderson 
desires to bring out that adaptation, and its 
corollary ‘‘ the prevalence of the best ” (as he 
prefers to term it), hold good in the internal 
as much as in the external relations of the 
organism, in physiology as in botany and 
zoology. The era of modern physiology 
commences with Johannes Miiller. When he 
began to teach, the vis vitalis, the life-force, 
was regarded as of kin to other physical 
forces, and 
“although he himself is truly regarded as the 
last of the vitalists—for he was a vitalist to the 
last — his successors were adherents of what 
has been very inadequately designated as the 
mechanistic view of the phenomena of life. 
The change thus brought about just before the 
middle of this century was a revolution. It 
was not a substitution of one point of view for 
another, but simply a frank abandonment of 
theory for fact, of speculation for experiment. 
Physiologists ceased to theorise because they 
had found something better to do.” 

In this change, of course, improvements in 
the making of microscopes, enabling side- 
lights to be thrown on physiology from the 
botanical and histological standpoint, played 
no slight part ; but 

‘‘we accord to Miiller and to his successors 
Briicke, Du Bois- Reymond, Helmholtz, who 
were his pupils, and Ludwig, in Germany, and 
to Claude Bernard in France, the title of 
founders of our science...... The change was not 
one of doctrine, but of method. There was, 
however, a leading idea in the minds of those 
who were chiefly concerned in bringing it about. 
That leading notion was, that, however com- 
plicated may be the conditions under which 
vital energies manifest themselves, they can be 
split into processes which are identical in nature 
with those of the non-living world, and, as a 
corollary to this, that the analysing of a vital 
process into its physical and chemical con- 
stituents, so as to bring these constituents into 
measurable relation with physical or chemical 
standards, is the only mode of investigating 
them which can lead to satisfactory results.” 

The most recent discoveries of physics 
and chemistry were laid under contribution 
for this new development, and several of 
those who took a leading part in its in- 
ception, such as Helmholtz, were physio- 
logists in addition to being leaders in the 
department of physical science. 

There are some sceptics possessed of an 
uncomfortable doubt as to whether physio- 
logy as ordinarily practised (although there 
be brilliant exceptions) is travelling along 
the best possible road by the accumulation 
of accurately measured facts which have 
hitherto been singularly barren of general- 
ization; and they will certainly find addi- 
tional matter for reflection in Prof. Sander- 
son’s description of physiological methods, 
and in his statement that in physiology 
‘‘the only principle of universal application is 
that of adaptation, and that even this cannot, 
like a law of physics, be taken as a basis for 
deductions, but only as a summary expression 
of that relation between external exciting causes 
and the reactions to which they give rise, which, 
in accordance with Treviranus’ definition, is 
the essential character of vital activity.” 





This is neither the occasion nor place for 
a discussion of the aims and successes of 
physiology, but we should have dearly 
liked an authoritative Apologia from the 
presidential chair. To our thinking the 
voluntary limitation which so many physio- 
logists set to their work is best summed up 
—and condemned—in a phrase at the end 
of the address :-— 

‘* Without forgetting that every phenomenon 
has to be regarded with reference to its useful 
purpose in the organism, the aim of the physio- 
logist is not to inquire into final causes, but to 
investigate processes. His question is ever 
How, rather than Why.” 

In illustration of the ‘specific energies’? 
or activities of the organism, and their 
adaptation to its interests, Prof. Sanderson 
cites some recent optical researches. A 
simple experiment devised by Charpentier 
shows for the first time that visual reaction 
consequent upon an instantaneous illumina- 
tion exhibits the same alternation as so many 
other physiological reactions, of a period of 
rising energy followed by a period “ during 
which the responding structure is not only 
inactive, but its capacity for energizing is 
so completely lost that the same exciting 
cause which a moment before ‘let off’ the 
characteristic response is now without 
effect.’’ Another point of interest is the 
question of the existence of a separate 
faculty of distinguishing light and shade, 
as distinct from a colour sensation; and Dr. 
Sanderson points out the remarkable way 
in which the same conclusion as to its 
existence has been reached by three sets of 
observers from different starting - points : 
Hering from the physiological side, Ebbing- 
hausen from the psychological, and Abney 
and Festing in connexion with tests for 
colour blindness from the sociological aspect. 

Some paragraphs of the address are de- 
voted to the relation between physiology 
and psychology, the line of research initiated 
by Wundt in Leipzig, but no new light is 
thrown on this debatable land. 

Phototaxis and chemiotaxis are the last 
instances of physiological adaptation cited. 
The movements of bacteria towards light, of 
the Myxomycetes towards food, of anthero- 
zooids towards certain chemical substances 
in solution, and the wandering cells or 
leucocytes of the animal body advancing to 
do battle with morbific bacteria, are used for 
illustration of these principles. 








Catriona: a Sequel to ‘ Kidnapped’ By 

Robert Louis Stevenson. (Cassell & Co.) 
Dirricutt and in many ways unsatisfactory 
as is the autobiographical method of fiction, 
it has certain unquestionabie advantages 
over the historic method. One of these is 
that the personality of the narrator as an 
eye-witness of the incidents lends a unity 
of impression to material that in itself may 
sometimes be without unity, and sometimes 
even perhaps without congruity. The very 
fact that the adventures come to a hero of a 
well-delineated temper acts as a sort of plot, 
for the plot is the hero’s own life unfolded in 
a literary medium by himself. Had these 
same adventures been recorded by the his- 
toric method, this lack of unity would have 
been apparent. This very lack of unity, 
this absence of any sign of a constructed 
plot, will often lend an organic vitality 
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to a story which nothing else could lend. 
In the story of which the volume before 
us is the conclusion the value of the 
autobiographical method in its power of 
fusing disparate and even incongruous 
material is strikingly seen. In ‘Kid- 
napped’ the struggle of the hero, David 
Balfour, was with the machinations of a 
wicked uncle of the approved fairy-story 
type. In ‘Catriona’ David’s struggle is 
mainly with a gang of murderous con- 
spirators called the Whigs, myrmidons of 
the Duke of Argyll, who, having deter- 
mined to get rid of a political foe by judicial 
murder, cause David to be kept prisoner on 
the Bass Rock because he is an inconvenient 
witness—the one person, indeed, whose 
testimony could prove the entire innocence 
of the accused whom Whiggery has deter- 
mined to send to the gallows. 

By the historic method material so 
disparate as that contained in the story 
and its sequel could hardly have been held 
together, howsoever skilfully the working 
characters might be kept revolving round 
the hero as centre; but by the use of the 
autobiographic method the hero’s own 
personality prevents that solution of con- 
tinuity which is so fatal to a work of art. 
That the villain of the piece is in the 
first part the murderous uncle, while in 
the second it is the composite ogre 
Whiggery, is true. But no matter; it is 
the hero, David Balfour, who suffers from 
the machinations of both, and as his expe- 
riences are recorded by himself his life- 
story is the plot. Indeed, it might be even 
maintained that this very drifting from one 
villain to the other aids the illusion; for 
in real life such shiftings go on to the very 
end of the chapter. And Whiggery is as good 
a villain as another. In modern times—that 
is to say, ever since the tragic mischief 
of drama ceased to be Fate—the villain has 
becn a very important personage in a story, 
more important sometimes than even the hero 
himself. The hero, as in many of Scott's 
novels, may be a perfectly ‘‘ washed-out ’’ 
“walking gentleman,” but so long as he 
makes a good foil to the villain, he may bea 
success. This is so even in the highest poetry. 
For instance, when Macbeth rushes, dagger 
in hand, into the chamber of the walking 
gentleman Duncan, to murder him in his 
sleep, we hold our breath to be sure, but 
it is on account of the Macbeth interest, 
not on account of the walking gentleman 
interest ; and when there comes the terrible 
knocking at the gate, it is not in the 
smallest degree our sympathy with the 
walking gentleman Duncan, who is lying 
dead, that arrests for the moment the pul- 
sations of our hearts, but our sympathy 
with the picturesque villain who has lifted 
assassination into high poetry. And an 
uncle makes a very good villain. Indeed, 
from the crime of the murderer of the 
children in the Tower — nay, from the 
murder of the babes in the wood down to 
the wickedness of Ralph Nickleby and on 
to the latest novel at Mudie’s—the wicked 
relative has triumphantly held his place as 
the best of all villains. Properly he should 
be a baronet, but a duke or a money-lender 
will do. But in ‘Kidnapped’ the machina- 


tions of the uncle were frustrated; he 
became harmless for further villainy, and 
otherwise as contemptible almost as Count 





Fosco appeared when his murders turned 
out to be only hypothetical and he stood 
before the world as a mere swag-bellied 
bird-fancier. 

If the story of David Balfour was to be 
continued—as no hero could reach his goal 
per saltum (if he could and did there could 
be no story, for the hero has to be baffled at 
every turn)—another villain was indispens- 
able. But who was to baffle David now 
that the uncle was placed hors de combat ? 

As the scene of the story is Scotland 
and the time Jacobite, the answer to this 
question is obvious enough. The villain 
must be Whiggery. True, the hero was 
himself a Whig; but that, as the crafty 
novelist knew, merely adds piquancy to the 
hero’s impeachment of the ogre Whiggery. 
When it can be said of the villain of any 
story, ‘‘Out of his own mouth is he con- 
demned,” the triumph of the novelist is 
complete. As Mr. Stevenson’s story is told 
through the mouth of a dramatic character, 
it would be out of place to make inquiry 
here as to what are his own views of that 
question between Whiggery and Jacobitism 
which burned once so fiercely, and which 
is again being revived in a fashion that can 
only be called comic. Having set himself 
to tell the story of a Whig gentleman, 
entangled, through a series of misadventures 
and mistakes, as a Jacobite in the machina- 
tions of Argyll and his henchmen, what 
the novelist had to do was to realize the 
situations as completely as his power of 
imagination would allow. But here pre- 
sents itself a question that has been 
discussed in these columns in days gone 
by. What is the present state of 
the historic conscience in this country ? 
From the artistic point of view it may be 
laid down as an axiom that the more 
vigorous the power of any imaginative 
writer of seeing and presenting the phy- 
siognomic details of any dramatic action, 
the more careful has he to be in selecting 
any particular dramatic action for treat- 
ment. If, for instance, either Boccaccio or 
Keats had shed upon the story of Isabella the 
full electric light of his imagination—a light 
suchas would illuminate all the physiognomic 
details of the great culminating situation of 
the story—the subject would have been found 
to be unsuited to artistic treatment, for the 
simple reason that art must never actualize 
such horrors as those of the mutilation of 
the corpse and the festering head. And 
the same, perhaps, was to be said of that 
other Italian story treated by Tennyson 
in ‘The Lover’s Tale.’ Now is the same 
canon to be applied to the demands 
of the historic conscience? That the harm 
done by unconscientious manipulations of 
the truths of history or of contemporary 
life is in exact relation to the force of the 
imagination at work upon them, is manifest. 
It is Thackeray’s enormous command over 
realistic details that makes his impeachment 
of Marlborough so cruel. And even in 
fiction dealing with the other levels of life, 
it would seem that the power of seeing and 
presenting the physiognomy of any dramatic 
situation in its minutest details may be so 
great as to give an undue importance to the 
situation selected for treatment, resulting in 
a picture of human life that is altogether 
erroneous. 

Art is, of course, nothing more than a 








skilled and imaginative selection from 


nature’s répertoire, which is infinite. An 
ordinary dramatist taking the story of 
‘Hedda Gabler,’ for instance, and us 
the same incidents and situations as Ibsen 
uses, would really have left upon our minds 
a truer impression of Scandinavian life anq 
morals than has been left by Ibsen. Theilly. 
sion called up by a dramatist of less realistic 
power than Ibsen commands as would hy 
only partially accepted as representing Scan. 
dinavian life. The work of such a dramatist 
would be taken to be a story, more or legs 
fanciful, told by action and dialogue, and 
nothing more than such a story. But Ibsen's 
play, owing to the marvellous realism of 
easy dialogue, seems to be “‘a square cut 
out of real life,” and the spectator, led 
away by realism and forgetting how in. 
possible it is for any artistic picture to be 
actually ‘‘a square cut out of real life” 
forgetting that art is, and must always be, 
a mere matter of selection—goes away with 
the impression that the days and nights of 
Scandinavian married ladies are occupied 
not in the true business of life, but with 
love thoughts about men who are other 
women’s lovers and husbands, while all the 
men, even to the judge upon the bench, 
are mainly intent upon seducing their 
friends’ wives. 

Now in the story before us the ogr 
Whiggery commits the very foulest crime 
that it is possible for any villain to commit. 
Of all forms of murder, judicial murder is 
at once the most diabolical and the most 
mean. Moreover, it strikes at the heart of 
civilization itself. The vast strength of the 
judicial system of a community such as 
ours is the outgrowth of a surrender of the 
rights of the natural man that is equally vast, 
and to’ keep that power irresistible and 
inviolable is the most sacred duty that 
citizens can recognize. In the cobweb 
texture of a circulating library story the 
imagination at work is of so feeble a kind 
that the Duke of Argyll might, on insuf- 
ficient evidence or on none, be charged with 
the crime of judicial murder without any 
serious outrage being committed upon a 
dead man whose name is part of history, 
for it is only the poor novel-spinner’s fun. 
Only a partial illusion is gained, and per- 
haps only a partial illusion is sought, by 
ordinary story-tellers ; but to this category 
Mr. Stevenson does not belong. He isa 
novelist of quite extraordinary imaginative 
power, exercising an extraordinary com- 
mand over those physiognomic details 
which give vitality to a dramatic picture. 
Perhaps, indeed, at his best he is compar: 
able with only one novelist, and that one 
the greatest of all— Walter Scott. h 
Scott’s time the demands of the histone 
conscience were not recognized as they are 
now. In our time history has become 10 
only more scientific, but also more Col 
scientious than it was in his. Now, w 
less there is full documentary evidence o 
Argyll’s having been guilty of such infamy 
as he is charged with, is a wniter af 
great imaginative power, armed evidently 
with an unusual knowledge of the timé, 
justified in using a well-known histon 
character for the development of a story? 

There is no doubt, however, that M- 
Stevenson has here given us a nove of 
extraordinary fascination. Upon hin; i 
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ypon any one of Scott’s successors, has the 
mantle of the Wizard fallen. We can give 
him no higher praise; for if the final cause 
of art is to add to man’s narrow stock of 
true delights, Scott’s work is more precious 
than that of any other writer, proseman or 

t, of the nineteenth century. When 
oubert said of latter-day literature, ‘“ It 
hurts,” he in two words uttered a criticism 
that might be expanded into two volumes. 
We live in times so transitional, so over- 
shadowed by a future whose possibili- 
ties for ill and for good can only be 
vaguely dreamed of, that literature in a 

neral way simply must “hurt.” Hence 
art—when, like that of Scott, it is able and 
willing to add to the enjoyments of life— 
able and willing to make it seem a delight- 
ful thing to live—becomes more precious to 
the soul of man than any of those pro- 
fundities and attempted solutions of enigmas 
which Carlyle found—thank Heaven!—to 
be altogether wanting in the ‘‘ Waverley 
Novels.” 

To say, then, that a writer of our day 
has a share, and a large share, of the 
master’s geniality is to offer him a great 
meed of praise. Itis difficult to think that 
scenes so fresh as these, scenes as full of 
the enjoyment of life for its own sake as 
Scott’s, were written by a recluse who, ac- 
cording to his own account, is in the habit 
of sitting ‘late into the night,” “toiling 
to leave a memory behind him.” Perhaps, 
however, Scott’s matchless geniality of tone 
—the inevitable efflorescence of a matchless 
geniality of constitution and a matchless 
freedom from the greed of fame—had this 
drawback, that it was the cause of that 
slovenliness of style which has been so often 
commented upon. Slovenliness can certainly 
not be charged against Mr. Stevenson’s 
style. Its occasional self-consciousness is 
about the only fault in the book. As to 
his characters, Scott himself might have 
been proud of them all; but the heroine 
Catriona is beyond all praise. As fascinating 
as Miranda and Mignon, to whom she is in 
some sort akin, she throws a halo of heroism 
as well as of beauty over the book from her 
first appearance to the last page. Her 
adventures in Holland with David, especi- 
ally during the walk to Leyden and during 
their sojourn under one roof as brother and 
sister, are to be ranked among the choicest 
passages in fiction. Indeed, it would be 
hard to match anywhere, and impossible to 
surpass, such writing as that on pp. 295 
and 296, where the delightful sdaaglicity of 
the girl’s nature is rendered by a marvellous 
delicacy of touch. Her mind has been 
deeply disturbed by certain harmless pas- 
sages between David and her friend Bar- 
bara :— 

“*Did you kiss her truly ?’ she asked. There 
went through me so great a heave of surprise 
that I was shook with it. ‘Miss Grant!’ 
I cried, all in a disorder. ‘Yes, I asked her 
to kiss me a good-bye, the which she did.’ 
‘Ah, well,’ said she, ‘you have kissed me too, 
at all events.’ ” 


And the nobility of her nature is de- 
lineated with an equal success when her 
eyes became opened to the relations between 
David, her father, and herself. Barbara is 
an almost equally successful delineation of 
& piquant character of the Beatrice type. 
Her only fault is that in certain portions of 





the story she rises to such a pitch of win- 
someness as to become a somewhat threaten- 
ing rival of even Catriona herself. And, of 
course, it is always a dangerous thing to 
set up rivals to either the hero or the heroine 
of any story. Although it was manifestly 
impossible to keep her style of raillery from 
suggesting at times that of Beatrice and at 
times that of Diana Vernon, she is a real 
addition to our gallery of piquant and 
beautiful girls. Among other characters 
there is a splendid profile of the son of the 
notorious Simon, Lord Lovat. And Alan 
Breck, when he does reappear, is worthy of 
himself. 








Histoire du Peuple d’Israél. Par Ernest 
Renan. Tome IV. (Paris, Calmann 
Lévy.) 

M. Renan was fortunately able to finish the 
history of Israel up to the time of Christ, 
the epoch at which his ‘Origines du Chris- 
tianisme’ begin. The fourth volume, 
which is now before us, is written in the 
usual piquant style, and no one who reads it 
will feel that it was a dying man who accom- 
plished such a work, although the author 
was in an ailing state for more than three 
years before he expired in October last. 
The difficult task of carrying the book 
through the press fell on Madame Renan, 
according to the author’s will, and that 
accomplished lady has done her share of the 
work admirably; the Hebrew as well as 
the Arabic quotations in the notes, however, 
we are sorry to say, are produced in a 
pitiful state. Biblical quotations, which 
beginners in Hebrew could have properly 
corrected by means of the printed text, are 
mutilated. Should not M. Renan’s intimate 
disciple, who helped him in the ‘Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum,’ and who is 
now his successor in the Académie des 
Inscriptions and in the Collége de France, 
have looked better after the proofs, so 
that the reputation of his great master 
should not suffer after his death? We had 
better abstain from pointing out these hor- 
rible mistakes—which, in fact, are not to be 
put on M. Renan’s shoulders—since defence 
is impossible. 

This volume comprises the epoch of the 
Persian and Greek domination in Judea 
up to the time of Jonathan the Maccabee, 
viz., from 536 to 152 B.c., forming the 
seventh and eighth books of the ‘ His- 
tory of Israel.’ Of course, the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah contain the chief docu- 
ments for the epoch of the return of the 
Babylonian exiles; here M. Renan accepts 
the results of modern criticism concerning 
the many intercalations and the spurious 
matter inthem. In spite of the assertions 
of the new sceptical school in France, repre- 
sented by the late M. E. Havet, by M. 
Jules Vernes, and lately by the lamented 
M. Loeb, M. Renan believes that there are 
pre-exilic Psalms, and that many others 
contain allusions to various epochs of the 
return from Babylon. Speaking of the 
horrible misery of the first comers, who 
found nothing in Palestine, neither houses 
nor cultivated land, M. Renan says :— 

‘* Besides, the means of moral and intellectual 
culture were indifferent. The writings of Haggai 
and Zechariah, of which we shall speak pre- 
sently, would lead one to the belief that the 
organizers of the return brought few books back 





with them. A man of no orginal gifts, who 
had read the ancient authors, could have con- 
structed something more forcible than these two 
documents, which may be regarded as embodying 
the last gasps of the expiring genius of the race. 
Works of a popular character, like the two 
prophecies mentioned, had about them a tinge 
of rudeness, inaccuracy, and coarseness. On 
the other hand, the elegists of the period re- 
tained all the literary facility of the bards of the 
captivity. Several Psalms, and some of the most 
exquisite beauty, would seem to belong to this 
era. 

Among these Psalms, according to the note, 
are the 33rd, 95th, 98th, 124th, and 126th. 
It is scarcely necessary to state that the 
translation of the Psalms which M. Renan 
gives is his own, and is elegantly though 
quitefaithfullyrendered. The deceased often 
spoke of an intended translation of the book 
of Psalms, analogous to those of Job, Eccle- 
siastes, and Canticles. The portions now 
translated are specimens of it, and the reader 
will find what our loss will be should M. 
Renan not have left the translation in manu- 
script. After having given extracts from the 
Psalms mentioned above, M. Renan says 
concerning the 121st Psalm :-— 

‘‘Sometimes their pangs, their distresses, 
their affecting sighs, would form the subject of 
dialogue between Jerusalem and the Psalmist.” 
According to him, verses 1 and 2 are spoken 
by Jerusalem, 3 by the choir, 4 by the 
psalmist, and the rest by the choir again ; 
and he concludes the first chapter with the 
following remarkable description of the 
change undergone by the thoughts of Israel: 

‘*A deed of immeasurable importance had 
been accomplished. This wonderful return, 
effected in spite of terrible difficulties, was com- 
pared to the exodus through the Red Sea. In 
it men beheld a miracle, a new manifestation of 
the Almighty in Israel’s favour. They imagined 
the heathen struck with astonishment at the 
contemplation of such a portent. Submission 
and piety were but the due of a God who thus 
tended His children at their need. To renew 
the mutinies of the desert would have been but 
folly. Not a trace remained of the old spirit of 
bravado. A docility which could stand any strain, 
an ardent adhesion to ritual ceremony, took the 
place of the manly religion of the days of old. 
It was the commencement of the pietistic era. 
Jewish piety was to become the source of that 
of all the world. It was through piety that 
Israel was to accomplish his extraordinary 
destiny, and, without dogmas, without theology, 
without abstract speculation, to create the re- 
ligion of the universe.” 

In a subsequent chapter the end of the 
house of David and the triumph of the 
High Priest over the nasi (the prince), 7. ¢., 
Joshua over Zerubbabel, are explained. Ac- 
cording to M. Renan, Psalm cxxxii. is in 
favour of the Davidic idea, and Psalm cx. 
is, on the contrary, the expression of the 
victory of the High Priest Joshua, whilst 
Psalm Ixxxix. again is an allusion to the 
restoration of the house of David. M. 
Renan here draws attention to the fact that 
Psalm cxxxi. is attributed in the Syriac 
headings to Joshua, son of Jozadac, and 
in that case would be a protest of Joshua 
against an accusation of ambition. How 
it came about that the house of David fell 
into oblivion so soon is well explained by 
M. Renan. 

After a discussion of the Levitical 
additions to the Pentateuch, a chapter 
follows on Nehemiah, who is treated as 
the true regenerator of Jerusalem. In 
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Psalm exxvii. M. Renan finds an allusion 
to his activity, which was probably opposed 
by some Jews. On the other hand, M. 
Renan deems Ezra a myth. The legend 
was necessary for the definite consolidation 
and promulgation of the law. MHere, as 
elsewhere, M. Renan is severe on the Tal- 
mud, which he calls ‘‘ un mauvais livre,” 
although we believe he knew little or 
nothing about it; but he expresses himself 
somewhat more mildly in regard to those 
who made the Talmud :— 


“* Judaism, isolated by choice and by necessity, 
found its special development in the direction 
of the Levitical and sacerdotal system. After 
the Bible its next construction was the Talmud. 
But the living spring of the powers of Israel was 
inexhaustible. While the continuators of the 
school of Tabneh were scribbling their subtleties, 
Christianity, the lawful heir of Judaism, was 
subduing the world; the Bible was becoming 
the book of the universe; and, after all, a 
nation which made the Bible may be forgiven 
for having made the Talmud.” 


The explanation of the word Purim (feast 
of Esther) which M. Renan gives is quite 
antiquated ; of course he could not follow 
what has been said on the subject during 
the last three years. As to the angelology, 
M. Renan gives the following conclusion :— 


‘*This is certainly one of the Jewish myths 
of a late date, of which Persia was the chief 
source. It may be generally remarked, however, 
that all these beliefs common to Iran and 
Judzea are quite natural deductions from anterior 
beliefs. Logic is the same in Persia and in 
Palestine, and the absurd, once the point of 
departure is established, has its logic quite as 
much as the rational. These aberrations corre- 
spond with a progress in ignorance and in 
irrationality. The advantages of Judaism were 
being lost, owing to foreign intrusions, which 
opened the door to superstitions of an inferior 
kind. Sensible people (the Sadducees) rejected 
these exotic influences, but the populace was 
too strong. Christianity at its birth was de- 
stined to be tainted with these chimeras. We 
may regret it, but who knows if it would have 
been possible without them? Feebleness is the 
condition of force ; a movement never comes 
into being without follies and excesses.” 

The chapter which is headed ‘‘ Décadence 

littéraire”’ is most important as concerns 
the origin of the canon. ‘The literary 
decline,” says our author, 
** followed the political and moral. The glory 
of Israel seemed extinct. The old Hebrew lan- 
guage fell daily into disuse more and more, and 
was replaced in vulgar use by Aramaic, which 
became the common speech of the East. It 
was the ordinary language.” 


Here M. Renan treats of the inferior com- 
position of the Chronicles, in which David 
is made prominent in every respect. ‘‘The 
Levites,”’ he remarks, 

‘*restore the descendant of David and make 
his legitimacy. The song of the Levites cele- 
brates victories attributed to him. The prophets 
are scarcely distinguished from priests. The 
ancient Jewish historiography, such as we have 
it in its final shape, is the work of the prophetic 


school. The Chronicles are an exclusively 
Levitic production. The worship is its chief 
theme. It is history written by a sacristan.” 


And further on, after having mentioned 
that a book of Psalms already existed at 
the time of the Chronicles, although it was 
not as yet closed to emendation, M. Renan 
says :— 

‘* David was reckoned the great ideal choragus 
of the Jahvistic cult. The sometime freebooter 





of Ziklag assumed the part of a professional 
psalmist : to him were attributed all the minor 
poems of the kind which sprang from the piety 
of the Levites. Hymns, rites, even instruments 
of music, were accredited to him. Considering 
the loose ideas which then obtained with regard 
to the heading of books, it was inevitable that 
David’s name should eventually be placed at 
the top of the whole Psalter, a proceeding 
which would induce the belief that the Psalter 
was his handiwork. In the same way Solomon 
became the patron of all works which dealt in 
parables and proverbial philosophy. Even- 
tually people arrived at the notion that Moses 
wrote the whole Pentateuch ; the separation 
from it of the book of Joshua rendered such a 
theory just possible. Improbability did not 
affect a world in which criticism had no exis- 
tence. In this respect, indeed, even Greece 
herself surpassed Judea but slightly.” 

Further on we find the following statement 
concerning the form of the Bible :— 

‘*Reckoning from about the year 400, the 
Bible took the form of two complete series, the 
Thora and the Nebiim [the Pefttateuch and the 
Prophets], no future addition to either of which 
was considered as possible. A subsequent 
series, on the other hand, the Ketoubim or 
Hagiographa, remained always open to addi- 
tions.” 

The writing was bad, and the cursive 
Aramaic characters were used for it. There- 
fore many mistakes were caused by the con- 
fusion of letters, ¢.g., the r and the d. 

M. Renan concludes his seventh book 
with a chapter headed “ Le grand Sommeil 
d’Israél” :-— 

‘*From B.c. 400 to about 200 Israel seemed 
sound asleep ; and it is no wonder that in the 
rabbinical chronology this long period is 
reduced to almost nothing, and the Asmonean 
age seems almost immediately connected with 
that of Nehemiah. The Jerusalem Nehemiah 
had constructed was nothing but a sepulchre. 
The Pentateuch had been practically applied 
there’; which means that life had been sub- 
jected to the most terrible instrument of torture 
ever invented. The ideals, occasionally cruel, 
of the dreamers of yore, had been realized ; the 
punishments of death, confiscation, and banish- 
ment were at the disposal of the theocratic 
power. Emigration took place on an enormous 
scale. The full merits of the Jewish Pentateuch 
are only to be recognized when it no longer 
commands the secular power. The supremacy 
of Rome was a benefit to it, for it relieved the 
priests of their jurisdiction over life and death. 
The Jewish law was more effective abroad than 
at Jerusalem, for abroad the cruel punishments 
contained in it were practically nullitied...... 
The Pentateuch absorbed all the intellectual 
activity of Israel. No further acquisition of 
knowledge was desired: the Pentateuch com- 
prised all science, all philosophy. The world 
became daily more enlightened through the 
wonderful initiative of Greece. Judaism turned 
its back upon her influence, and would bestow 
nothing upon secular (the real) truth except its 
leisure hours. The prodigious 119th Psalm, in 
which the author dedicates 22 octaves, 176 verses, 
to the praises of the Law and the demonstration 
of all its excellences, is the complete epitome 
of the Jewish ‘spirit of the period, in its abso- 
lute resolution to see nothing outside the Penta- 
teuch, and therein alone to find all its hope and 
consolation. The exact observance of the Law 
became a kind of amusement. From that time 
forth Judaism made the Talmud its recreation. 
Not only happiness, but pleasure, were the 
gifts of the Law. Such was the mode in which 
poor decrepit Israel played the game of 


patience.” 

The eighth book, which treats of the 
Greek domination in Judea, begins with 
Alexander the Great, followed up by the 





ent Bd 
dynasty of the Ptolemies. At that epoch, 
says M. Renan, begins the institution of th, 
synagogue, where portions of the Penta. 
teuch and of the prophets were read regy. 
larly every Sabbath and on feast days, to 
which a member of the community added a 
kind of commentary, and this is the orig; 
of homilies and sermons. As to the origin 
of Gnosticism, M. Renan observes :— 

“Religious association presupposes a State 
which leaves to individuals, apart from politics 
a large measure of liberty. The Roman Ey, 
pire erred in not showing itself sufticient} 
liberal in this respect. Hence the destructiyg 
persecutions of Christianity, aggravated by 
those waged by Christians when they in tum 
became the holders of official power. From 
this point of view the kingdom of the Ptolemieg 
was a model. Under the sway of the Greek 
colony of Alexandria, as under that of the 
English at Calcutta, communities of the most 
diverse tenets existed independent and happy, 
Old Egypt pursued the development of her 
religious chimeera without any interruption of her 
dreams. A species of Christianity was destined 
to be born there. There Gnosticism laid the 
foundations of its grotesque developments. At 
the Museum, positive science expatiated with 
the completest liberty. In the midst of differ. 
ences and hostilities of opinion a secular and 
neutral State sustained the part of unswerving 
impartiality.” 

The next chapter has for its subject the 
Greek translation of the Pentateuch, which 
was a necessity for the Jews in Alexandria, 
who had nearly forgotten their Hebrey. 
The Judeo-Alexandrian literature is ex- 
plained next. Then comes a chapter on 
the beginning of proselytism, which is 
followed by the history of the first appear- 
ance of Rome in the East. After an a 
nation of the origin of the priestly nobility, 
the book of Sirach is introduced, of which 
M. Renan says :— 


‘*Tt is the system of a respectable middle 
class, endowed in a high degree with common 
sense, and in no way disturbed by supernatural 
chimeras. Virtue consists in fearing God and 
keeping His commandments. A man who does 
not believe in God is insane ; for God’s justice 
reveals itself daily in overt acts, which cannot 
leave a shade of doubt on the mind of the 
observer.” 


We reach now the struggle in Palestine 
for Hellenism under Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Here M. Renan expresses his view against 
the so-called the, a Psalms :— 

‘If Psalms had been produced in the Mac- 
cabean era, those Psalms would form a notice- 
able group in one of the five books which 
compose the existing collection, or rather they 
would form a separate collection which no one 
would have attributed to David. Could the 
Psalter of Solomon, a little later than the Mac- 
cabees, ever be confounded with David’s Psalter! 
Everything leads us to believe that the canonical 
collection of the Psalms was complete, and even 
translated into Greek, at the date of the Macca- 
bees.” 

The next chapter is headed ‘ Néces- 
sité évidente des Récompenses d’outre- 
tombe,” and the next chapter treats of the 
book of Daniel. Here also M. Renan follows 
the critical school. Daniel does not care for 
historical accuracy, he only looks out for 
pretexts for making allusions. M. Renan’s 
admirable book continues with the victory 
of the Maccabees, which was followed by 
a Hellenistic reaction, and finally by the 
consolidation of the Asmonean family in the 
reign of Jonathan. Of him M. Renan says: 
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“So ended the career of one of the most 
skilful and bravest warriors of the second cen- 
tury. It is not the believer’s triumph, nor the 
patriot’s, we note in Jonathan ; it is the success 
of the guerilla chief, in Arab fashion. Taking 
part in every feud, ranging himself adroitly on 
the side which had decided without shame to 
sacrifice all the rights of the State to its private 
interests, he accomplished his aim, which was 
really patriotic, but which he would never have 
attained had it not been for the internal weak- 
ness into which the empire of the Seleucid 
had fallen...... His morality was on the average 
level of his time, which was not much to speak 
of. His was hardly a religious spirit ; he was 
fanatical and cruel from the exigencies of the 

he played. Naturally his loss was severely 
felt: he was as deeply mourned as Judas Macca- 


beeus.” 








Memini: a Tangled Yarn. By M. O’Connor 
Morris. (Harrison & Sons.) 


[THovucHTFUL persons have of late been 
heard to remark that the present is a season 
of reminiscences. Among the countless 
entries for this sort of race he would be a 
light-hearted critic who should dare to place 
that of Mr. O’Connor Morris very high ; 
who should venture, indeed, to ‘‘ place” him 
(in the sporting sense) at all. But it 
must be owned that in ‘Memini’ he has 
produced a “‘ bright,” “‘cheery,” ‘ chatty” 
volume; and these are epithets which denote 
qualities welcome always, and, in these 
days, not a little honourable. The careful 
householder, it may be said at once, will not 
be ill advised if she lays in her O’Connor 
Morris, along with other indoor provisions, 
for life in a houseboat. 

Mr. O’Connor Morris’s volume is very 
long. It is also very hard to review, for 
several reasons. Firstly, there is a doubt 
about the proper criterion whereby to judge 
it, Is it to be tried as literature? That 
it obviously is not. The style partakes too 
much of the nature of the slipshod; while 
an enemy would probably ‘‘ hesitate dislike ” 
of Mr. Morris’s use of clichés of every age 
and nationality, and of quotations familiar 
and unbeloved. But perhaps this were to 
be pedantic, and not fair to an author so 
unassuming. Again, and more seriously, the 
book is exceedingly illconstructed. Mr. Morris 
has kept no diary, and the result is that the 
sequence of events in his career is not easy 
tograsp. ‘*I remember, I remember, how 
my childhood fleeted by,” quotes Mr. Morris 
from the late Thomas Haynes Bayly. And 
the statement is perfectly accurate apparently 
as regards his childhood and adolescence. 
But with his departure from Jamaica, and 
the subsequent lack of epoch-making events, 
the thread of his life becomes tangled; and 
to unweave the tangle is beyond the reach 
of his critic, who must be excused from 
seeking to follow him from start to finish. 

Born about 1830—“ the middle figure of 
three children,” as he says—Mr. Morris 
was sent to school at Bromsgrove, where he 
broke his arm, put a prize fight to an end 
for humanitarian reasons, and won an open 
scholarship at Worcester College, Oxford. 
But he did not stay long at the University, 
the patronage of Lord Clanricarde bestow- 
ing him on the Secretarial Department, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. With an admirable 
confidence he opines that his leaving Ox- 
ford thus early cost him a fellowship at 


Worcester, “with a college living not too ! 
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remote.” But his office hours were solaced 
by the society of Mr. Edmund Yates, who 
seems to have kept his fellow clerks from 
their work “by his wit, versatility, and 
vividly pictorial descriptions.” The office 
of Deputy Postmaster-General of Jamaica 
now claimed Mr. Morris, and to Jamaica he 
accordingly went, and was for some time 
both happy and useful; attended at his 
house of Creighton by a bevy of “valiant 
virgins”; contriving various measures for 
the better conduct of his department; and 
meeting ‘‘ no little kindness,” in the words 
not of himself, but of St. Paul, from the 
Governor, Sir Charles Grey. ‘Soon after 
these events” there turned up at Jamaica 
no less a personage than our old friend 
Anthony Trollope, who at once proceeded 
to make himself disagreeable, as he so well 
knew how. With that rare offensiveness of 
which he had the secret, he at once began 
to bully Mr. Morris, who declined to stand 
it. And Mr. Trollope capitulated—so com- 
pletely, indeed, that the victor can afford to 
say: ‘‘I believe Mr. Trollope had a thou- 
sand good qualities of head and heart which 
were disguised in a most unfortunate and 
repelling manner.’ Thisis probable. But 
it is perhaps a question how far consistent 
ill-breeding is compatible with goodness of 
heart; a large and much respected class of 
twin attributes proverbially possessed are 
really so much more rough than honest. 

With Sir ©. Darling’s appointment as 
Governor of Jamaica, clouds began to 
descend on Mr. Morris. ‘They two” fell 
out, in circumstances not creditable to 
Sir Charles, if Mr. Morris’s version be in 
the least trustworthy; and the Governor 
took at first a poor creature’s vengeance in 
the omission of Mr. Morris from the hospi- 
talities of Government House. An occasion 
for more serious punishment presented 
itself later to Darling. The Home Govern- 
ment suddenly handed over the administra- 
tion of the Post Office to the colonial 
authorities. The Deputy Postmaster - 
General was directed to wind up all accounts 
and be ready to hand over his office by a 
given date, and, as Sir C. Darling declined 
to continue him in his appointment, Mr. 
Morris was stranded. Much travail ob- 
tained for him a conditional 200/.'a year— 
given ov« dAvrws, not without a qualm and 
some delay—from Government. And such, 
put briefly, is the story of Mr. Morris’s 
grievance. The correspondence, &c., chap- 
ter and verse, will be found by the curious 
in the appendix to this volume. 

Here, it may be said, the drama of Mr. 
Morris’s life is ended. Henceforth he seems 
to have devoted his days mainly to the cul- 
tivation (metaphorical) of his native island, 
of field sports (‘‘ quorum pars magna fuit’’), 
and of the most delightful society in the 
world. Small wonder if, amid such sur- 
roundings, he has little of painful incident 
to chronicle. Happy is the individual, 
like the state, that has no history. And 
atra Cura (politicians notwithstanding) 
touches Dublin gently, if at all. ‘‘ Neque 
decedit serata triremi” if Horace pleases 
(Q. H. F., by the way, is a great favourite 
with Mr. Morris). For our part, we fancy 
the jade—as we know her—throws herself 
from the mail steamer as soon as she sees 
the Hill of Howth, ‘‘and then is heard no 
more.” Mr. Morris’s native reminiseences 





are numberless and varied. The odour of 
the stable pervades his pages pleasantly 
enough. There are discourses on steeds 
and their treatment, which an amateur 
reverently accepts as scientific; and due 
space is devoted to the Ward, the Kildare, 
and the Meath packs, with much honourable 
mention of individual names: of C. Knight- 
ley and Lord Howth, of Geoffrey Hone 
and Jack Gubbins, of Lord Carlow, Pat 
Dunne, and Granby Burke—a list intermin- 
able; of Mrs. Wodehouse and Mrs. Arthur— 
those two pioneers of that long line of 
Dianas which culminates in our own day 
with the incomparable ‘“ headquarters quar- 
tet”? — Miss Wolseley, Miss Lascelles, and 
those matre pulchrd filie pulchriores, Miss 
Geraldine and Miss Isabel Talbot Coke. 
More catholic memories are there of notable 
figures in Irish society of the last half 
century : of Lord Dunkellin, a noble figure, 
who died too soon for his country; of 
O’Connell, the ‘‘ Milesian Moses”; of Lady 
Burke, ‘‘the handsomest woman of her 
day”; of Mr. Arthur Balfour and others 
numberless. Good stories, of course, 
abound; some a trifle severe (as that 
about a sliding bog of Sir Henry Burke’s 
which it seems is given to running about 
County Galway), but all acceptable and 
new on this side the Channel. These it 
were obviously unfair to mention here, but 
it is pleasant to learn why Sir Oriel Foster 
is known as the “ Half-Crown King,” 
though the recipe for sloe gin and the 
tale of ‘‘ me poor friend” and the crocodile 
be both omitted. 

Finally, the conscientious student is 
referred to Mr. Morris’s views on Ireland, 
social and political, whence he may glean to 
his welfare. For ourselves they are most 
significant by reason of the temperate tone 
in which they are expressed. Mr. Morris 
has strong opinions, but they do not make 
him abusive. Thus he disapproves of the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, but does not think 
it necessary to insult him. This attitude is 
recommended to Irishmen of all ranks and 
views. Indeed, it is a pleasant side to these 
reminiscences, the moderate, well - bred 
treatment of the author’s enemies, the frank 
and manly fashion in which reverses are 
accepted. It may be, as Mr. Morris says, 
that he has failed to “take fortune at tide 
nor learned to spell opportunity properly’; 
that he has “drifted with the currents and 
loafed away a little life’ These are things 
that mean failure only in the eyes of the 
philistine, of the vulgar in whatever place. 
Let him rest assured that in this record of 
his days, the humour, good nature, and 
pluck with which his ‘‘ ups and downs”’ are 
chronicled are the unfailing evidence of a 
successful life. 








The Text of the Book of Llan Dév. Repro- 
duced from the Gwysaney Manuscript 
by J. Gwenogvryn Evans, with the Co- 
operation of John Rhys. (Privately 
printed ) 

Nor a few will probably be surprised to 

understand that so valuable and well-known 

a collection of ecclesiastical documents as 

the ‘Liber Landavensis,’ or St. Teilo’s 

‘ Book of Llan Div,’ has never before beer 

reproduced from the original MS. in all its 

entirety. It has been referred to so often, 
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and laid under contribution by so many 
writers from Selden to Arthur W. Haddan, 
that it may have been assumed that there 
was nothing left to be learnt or discovered 
by the further study of it. But this can 
never be said of any manuscript until it 
has been given to the public in a thoroughly 
trustworthy text. An edition of this work, 
under the auspices of the old Welsh MSS. 
Society, was published in 1840; but so far 
as the requirements of accurate scholarship 
were concerned, it was practically worthless. 
Apart from its numerous misreadings, many 
of which were long ago pointed out by Mr. 
Haddan, it was edited from late transcripts, 
and not from the original text, which was 
then, as now, at Gwysaney, though it has 
been clearly shown that its whereabouts 
must have been known to the editor, and 
that he could not have applied to its owner 
for any information concerning it. 

The chief portion of the volume consists 
of lives of the earlier bishops of Llandaff, 
together with grants of land and of other 
privileges conferred upon the see by the 
chieftains of the diocese. All the docu- 
ments are naturally in Latin, excepting 
the descriptions of the parcels of land, the 
boundaries of which are given with much 
detail in Welsh, and must have been copied 
by the compiler from the original deeds 
of grant, none of which is, however, still 
extant. But their genuineness is fortunately 
supported by evidence both internal and 
external. The forms of the Welsh personal 
and place names appear to bear the stamp 
of the ninth or tenth century, and it is no 
exaggeration to expect that ‘these names 
themselves will furnish the ethnologist with 
many a lost link in the story of the past.” 
But there is also the more important corro- 
boration of a contemporary record to be 
found in the ‘ Book of St. Chad,’ an eighth 
century MS. of the Gospel in Latin, which 
was for some centuries in the possession of 
the church at Llandaff, but is now pre- 
served at Lichfield. As in the similar case 
of the Gaelic ‘Book of Deer,’ it became 
customary to enter on the margin of this 
sacred volume a record of all solemn com- 
pacts sworn upon it, and for this purpose 
the book was carried about by the chieftains 
of Glamorgan when making the circuit 
of their boundaries. These marginal and 
other entries leave no room for doubting 
that the compiler of the ‘ Book of Llan Dav’ 
had the original grants before him in 
making his transcript. and did not, for this 
portion of the work at least, draw upon his 
own imagination. 

As to the date and the probable compiler 
of the collection as it is now presented to us, 
Mr. Evans doubts some of Mr. Haddan’s 
conclusions, and advances some interesting 
and almost startling theories of his own. 
He adduces certain paleeographical evidence 
to show that it must have been written 
about 1150, and not, as Mr. Haddan and 
others have assumed, about a century 
earlier, “during the episcopate of Urban 
and possibly under his guidance.” After 
thus shifting the date, Mr. Evans with 
much plausibility fixes the authorship upon 
the most distinguished man of letters within 
the diocese during that period, namely, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Some points of 
internal evidence are mentioned as favour- 
ing this novel claim on Geoffrey’s behalf, 








but what appears to be the strongest argu- 


ment in its support is that in a late twelfth 
century ‘Life of St. Teilo’ the author’s 
name appears as Galfrid, which is only 
another form of Geoffrey. It is unsafe to 
infer too much from a supposed similarity 
of style, but, besides the grants, there was 
probably very little material to guide the 
compiler, so that the lives of the various 
bishops and the synodical accounts neces- 
sarily bear the impress of the writer’s 
individuality, and furnish a basis of com- 
parison with the ‘Historia Regum Britan- 
nize’ of Geoffrey, resulting, as Mr. Evans 
asserts, in confirming the identity of author- 
ship. But apart from this evidence of style, 
which should be judged by students of 
medieval Latin, Mr. Evans has in his 
admirable preface shown that Mr. Haddan’s 
view is no longer tenable, so that the origin 
of the work must be regarded once more as 
an open question. 

But as the series to which this work 
belongs aims simply at providing trustworthy 
texts with adequate indices, we should see 
how far the editor has succeeded in attaining 
the standard thus set by himself. Like its 
predecessors, it is a diplomatic reproduction 
of the MS., word for word and letter for 
letter. This necessitated the use of a large 
number of peculiar types which had to be 
specially cut for this work, while such eccen- 
tricities of the text as letters patched in 
different colours are represented by means of 
italic and open or skeleton capitals, heavy- 
faced types, and other ingenious devices, to all 
of which a key is furnished in the preface. 
One exception deserves to be mentioned : 
the numerous Latin contractions, which, if 
diplomatically reproduced, would, we are 
told, ‘‘ have made the text unreadable to 
the great majority of the subscribers,” are 
extended according to an entirely original 
method, which greatly enhances the artistic 
value of the book, though it must also have 
greatly increased the labours of both editor 
and typographer. The expansions are indi- 
cated by simply underdotting the ordinary 
type instead of using italics—-a method 
which is at once distinctive without being 
obtrusive, or in any way injurious to the 
eyes or patchy in appearance. Variant 
readings from the margin, and from a ver- 
sion preserved among the Cottonian MSS., 
are inserted in the appendix, where also 
is found a large number of paleographical 
notes which discuss, among other points, 
doubtful readings, erasures, and probable 
mistakes of the original copyist. To enable 
the reader to form an independent opinion 
of his own on such moot points, the volume 
is enriched with as many as fourteen auto- 
type facsimiles. Four of these are fac- 
similes of the ‘Book of St. Chad,’ and 
readings of their marginalia by Mr. Evans 
are now published for the first time, while 
Prof. Rhys, probably recognizing that they 
stand next in importance to the Welsh 
glosses of the Juvencus Codex, supplies some 
suggestive philological notes. Prof. Rhys also 
shares with the editor the responsibility for 
the translation of the Welsh portions of the 
volume, the Latin being left untranslated. 
The index, which occupies nearly forty 
double-columned pages of closely printed 
matter, is specially valuable in a work of 
this kind, and must have entailed enormous 
labour on the editor. A very successful 
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attempt has been made to identify the 
ancient place-names which occur among the 
boundaries, and their modern equations are 
also included in the index. When this 
work of identification is completed by local 
antiquaries, it will then be possible to carry 
out the idea, suggested by Mr. Evans, 
of constructing a map of the diocese of 
Llandaff in the time of Bishop Urban, so 
that for the lands comprised within that 
area this illustrated survey will be found to 
supply the place of the English Domesday, 
There is one regretful reflection in con. 
nexion with this work. A companion 
volume that once belonged to Llandaff, and 
was lent to Selden along with this MS., has 
since been lost, having probably been burnt 
with a portion of Selden’s library, or, if 
still extant, its whereabouts is now unknown. 
Unfortunately, next to nothing is known of 
its contents. In some memoranda of Selden’s 
preserved at Lincoln’s Inn it is mentioned 
as the “alter liber” of Llandaff, while 
elsewhere the title of “‘textus ecclesiz” is 
given to it. The story of the wanderings 
of the present volume reads almost as a 
romance in Mr. Evans’s preface, and aptly 
illustrates the risks and accidents to which 
such manuscripts were continually exposed. 
It is, therefore, gratifying to find that, 
from whatever point regarded, the present 
edition is worthy of the historical import- 
ance of its subject-matter. There is every- 
where abundant proof of a thoroughness 
that gives the work a character of finality 
which has been attained by a rare com- 
bination of editorial qualities—a paleo- 
graphical skill amounting almost to in- 
tuition; a punctilious accuracy zealous in 
verifying each stage and process of the 
reproduction; a genuine love of the work, 
ignoring the sacrifice both of time and 
money; and a lively sense of the artistic, 
requiring that this historic gem should be 
placed in a casket which proves to be truly 
worthy of it. In this last respect a share 
of credit is due to the printer, Mr. John 
Bellows, of Gloucester, for carrying out so 
admirably the design of the editor. Asa 
result, the present volume may unquestion- 
ably be regarded as the best-edited and the 
best-printed book ever published relating 
to Wales, and this may be taken to be a 
hopeful sign for future research in the 
history and literature of the Principality. 








Old John, and other Poems. By T. E. Brown. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Brown has achieved a certain reputa- 
tion, somewhat similar to that secured in 
his lifetime by William Barnes, as a poet 
who has deliberately courted a provincial 
audience by writing in dialect. ‘ Fo’c’s'le 
Yarns,’ ‘The Manx Witch,’ &c., are almost 
entirely written in the Manx dialect, and, 
on a first acquaintance, these uncouth, 
unfamiliar words, slung into uncouth and 
unfamiliar rhythms, affect one merely with 
a sense of difficult uglinese. After a time 
one gets comparatively accustomed to this 
kind of language :— 

But, aw dear, such beauty! where do they gerrit? 
Lek it would be an evil sperrit 

Had stole a body that was goin a makin 

For a pious pessin, and so it’ll be takin 

All the sweet and all the gud 





Urrov things, and soaking them into the blood, 
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And growin and lookin lovely, but still 

It come from hell, and it ‘il go to hell— 

But maybe not—aw, lave it alone ! 

After having got ce goons accustomed 
to the language, it will not be long before 
the most heedless reader will begin to 
realize that, under the superficial ugliness 
of the form and expression, there is a 
certain strange, homely beauty, which can 
be neither denied nor resisted. To us, cer- 
tainly, the dialect never ceases to be 
repulsive, and the liberties which Mr. 
Brown takes with language and metre 
inexcusable ; but, in spite of all, it is impos- 
sible not to see a real poetic force, creating 
after its own way ; and, for the sake of that, 
we can oo nearly everything. In his 
new book Mr. Brown has written for the 
most part in ordinary English, losing some- 
thing of his peculiar savour in the process, 
it is true, but presenting, on the other hand, 
a much less difficult task to the reader. 

The longest poem, ‘In the Coach,’ is 
written in dialect, and is not very good. It 
is full of lines like these, which it would be 
hard to call poetry :— 

So swings to an anchor for all 
As aisy as aisy, and plenty to spare, just that we 
could call 
The time o’ day and that: it’s comfible, you know, 
like yandhar, and mayve a matthar 
Of ten fathom—good houldin, fuss-rate ridin, 
couldn be batthar. 
What Mr. Brown obviously aims at in his 
verse of this kind—indeed, in the main part 
of his verse—is looseness of rhythm which 
shall give one a sense of words actually 
spoken. Verse which is supposed to be 
spoken by illiterate persons must necessarily 
have a certain deliberate roughness—must 
necessarily, as Dryden says of Ovid, “ admit 
not a too curious election of words, too 
frequent allusions, or use of tropes, or, in 
fine, anything that shows remoteness of 
thought or labour in the writer.” But to 
study not to exceed the modesty of nature 
in this manner should not mean an opposite 
offence to the modesty of nature in another. 
You may deliberately abandon rhythm, as 
Walt Whitman did, and your consistency 
may be put to your credit; but you may 
not show your respect for a thing by com- 
mitting an outrage upon it every other 
minute. That is Mr. Brown’s tendency ; 
and, indeed, throughout his work he is 
deliberately eccentric and lawless in regard 
tometre. His theory of pauses is a theory 
all his own. At times he seems to be writ- 
ing on the lines of Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
as in the ingenious poem called ‘In a Fair 
Garden’; but, while Mr. Patmore almost 
always satisfies the ear with his divisions 
of long and short, making them seem in- 
evitable rather than arbitrary, Mr. Brown 
seems frequently to follow a rhythm of con- 
venience, with a special fancy for short, 
abrupt lines. He can sometimes produce 
ng effects, as in this little piece 
called ‘My Garden’ :— 
A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign ; 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


There, in his most personal style, is a 
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specimen of Mr. Brown’s mood of quaint 
contemplation. He has a pleasing fami- 
liarity with things human and divine, and is 
somewhat of a mystic, through the sheer, 
penetrating simplicity of his open vision of 
the world we see. His religious poems have 
a note of their own, a very human touch, 
while his ingenuities of speculation are 
saved from dryness by the same simple love 
of simple things. What is really remark- 
able in Mr. Brown’s work is, indeed, that it 
isso very human. With all its imperfec- 
tions, natural and acquired, with all its 
slovenliness, its unlovely caprice, its defiance 
of law, its insolence of contempt for order, 
the whole body of work is tinglingly alive, 
and seems to say with Walt Whitman, 
‘‘Camerado, this is aman!’ It is full of 
beautiful sympathy, always manly, as in 
the splendid little poem of ‘Catherine 
Kinrade,’ and that ‘Mater Dolorosa’ 
which has in it so much of the very heart of 
motherhood. And it has a perfectly original 
humour, ‘shy,’ like the Manxmen, and 
permeating, and with a queer contagious 
warmth of its own. It can surprisingly illu- 
minate the dingiest subjects, like a burst of 
sunlight on a red-brick wall, which brings 
out every weather-stain, and makes every 
weather-stain severally beautiful. Here is 
a typical instance, in the poem called ‘ The 
Schooner’ :— 
Just mark that schooner westward far at sea— 
*Tis but an hour ago 
When she was lying hoggish at the quay, 
And men ran to and fro, 
And tugged, and stamped, and shoved, and pushed, 
and swore, 
And ever and anon, with crapulous glee, 
Grinned homage to viragoes on the shore. 
So to the jetty gradual she was hauled: 
Then one the tiller took, 
And chewed, and spat upon his hand, and bawled ; 
And one the canvas shook 
Forth like a mouldy bat ; and one, with nods 
And smiles, lay on the bowsprit-end, and called 
And cursed the Harbour-master by his gods. 
And, rotten from the gunwhale to the keel, 
Rat-riddled, bilge bestank, 
Slime-slobbered, horrible, I saw her reel, 
And drag her oozy flank, 
And sprawl among the deft young waves, that 
laughed, 
And leapt, and turned in many a sportive wheel, 
As she thumped onward with her lumbering 
draught. 
And now, behold! a shadow of repose 
Upon the line of gray 
She sleeps, that transverse cuts the evening rose— 
She sleeps, and dreams away, 
Soft-blended in a unity of rest 
All jars, and strifes obscene, and turbulent throes 
*Neath the broad benediction of the West— 
Sleeps ; and methinks she changes as she sleeps, 
And dies, and is a spirit pure; 
Lo! on her deck an angel pilot keeps 
His lonely watch secure ; 
And at the entrance of Heaven’s dockyard waits 
Till from Night’s leash the fine-breath’d morning 
eaps, 
And that Conan hand within unbars the gates. 
There, surely, is a poem which is unlike 
any other poem (though it may be com- 
pared, for contrast at all events, with Rim- 
baud’s ‘ Bateau ivre’), and a poem which 
succeeds absolutely in painting the picture, 
giving the impression, which it sets out to 
do. In such a piece Mr. Brown’s uncom- 
promising vigour of speech is quite in its 
place, and would be hard to excel. Even 
Mr. Henley, who likes to use bad language 
in verse, has never done it so well as that. 
Such a poem could only be written by a 


really genuine poet; and that Mr. Brown 
is a really genuine poet, despite a crowd of 
the most uncomfortable imperfections, we 
_— been forced, not without difficulty, to 
admit. 








SCOTTISH LOCAL HISTORY. 
Rosneath Past and Present, by William 
Charles Maughan (Paisley, Gardner), is one 





of the best parish histories that Scotland has 
produced. The beautiful ‘‘island,” or rather 
peninsula, of Rosneath lies opposite Greenock, 
and, measuring 7 by 3} miles, in Tomnahara 
attains 717 (not ‘‘some 800”) feet. A resident 
of more than twenty years, Mr. Maughan has 
been a careful observer of the present, and a 
diligent investigator of the past ; one minister 
of his acquaintance, still living, has talked with 
a survivor from Culloden. This shows how far 
tradition may reach back ; and to tradition Mr. 
Maughan is largely indebted for much of his 
most curious information—as to the cutting of 
the last sheaf, the ribbon-decked ‘‘ maiden,” 
sixty years ago; as to the survival of hawking 
about the same period; as to Rosneath’s 
supposed immunity from rats; as to its 
smugglers of old ; and as to its one great tragedy, 
the double murder in 1725-26 of his sister and 
wife by John Smith, of Peatoun, who had given 








his paramour a bond written in his own blood 
and charged her to bury it, and who, the second 
crime perpetrated, held family worship and 





afterwards took the Sacrament. Rosneath has 
other memories—of ‘‘Jupiter” Carlyle and 
Thomas Carlyle, of Edward Irving (he once 
danced the Highland fling here, and here was 
first manifested the ‘‘ gift of tongues”), and of 
the two Storys, father and son, whose ministry 
extended over seventy-two years. That either 
Wallace or the Young Pretender ever set foot 
in the parish is open at least to doubt ; and 
Mr. Maughan’s devotion to the great house of 
Mac Chailein Mhor, however natural, is perhaps 
excessive, leading him to describe Argyll’s 
rebellion as ‘‘an attempt to preserve the civil 
and religious liberties of his country, in concert 
with the king’s nephew, the unfortunate Duke 
of Monmouth.” One thing we do miss—any 
mention of Reuben Butler and Jeanie Deans ; 
and we looked also for the story of the doctor’s 
carriage, that, horse and man, was engulfed one 
cold winter’s night at the Row point, and never 
seen more of. The illustrations are hardly 
worthy of the text. 

Kilsyth: a Parish History, by the Rev. Peter 
Anton (Glasgow, Smith & Son), is an account 
of a town and parish of Stirlingshire, thirteen 
miles north-east of Glasgow, with 7,500 inhabit- 
ants, who are mainly engaged in coal and iron 
mining. ‘The parish was the scene of Mont- 
rose’s last and most signal victory (1645), of 
two celebrated revivals (1742 and 1839), and of 
the introduction to Scotland of the potato culti- 
vation (1739). All this and much more Mr. 
Anton tells, and, on the whole, tells well. For 
the battle, however, he should have consulted 
Mr. Gardiner’s ‘History of the Great Civil 
War,’ and he is much too fond of running off 
to extraneous topics, such as Jenny Geddes, 
Bessie Bell, Samuel Rutherford, and Claver- 
house, who, he may rest assured, had as 
little to do with the Wigtown martyrs 
as the Wigtown martyrs have to do 
with Kilsyth. Montrose did not cross the 
‘Argyll mountains” to reach Inverlochy ; 
Bishop Elphinstone is one proof among many 
that a bastard might receive orders ; the Latin 
verses on p. 43 would puzzle their author ; a 
‘‘first baronet” who died before 1600 is im- 
possible ; the Covenanting horsemen did not 
wear ‘‘greaves” ; and we do not like the notion 





of a husband ‘‘tuning the erotic lyre” to his 
wife. Still, much of the work is interesting, 
especially the account of the Rev. William 
Livingston and his strange dream, and of his 
son, the more famous John, who “‘asa young 
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man hunted on horseback, and found it very 
bewitching,” who smoked to alleviate the pain 
of toothache, and who in 1654 preached before 
Cromwell at Whitehall, and dared pray for 
‘‘him whose right it is to rule in this place.” 


Ir is close upon thirty years since in 
No. 1923 of the Athenewm we reviewed the 
first edition of The Hereditary Sheriffs of 
Galloway by their descendant, the late Sir 
Andrew Agnew of Lochnaw (Edinburgh, 
Douglas). We praised the book highly then, 
and we can praise it more highly now, though 
not all the additions which have swelled it 
from one volume to two, and from 668 pages to 
973, are improvements. A trivial document 
does not of necessity improve with age, and 
several of the documents here cited are trivial 
still in spite of their antiquity. The seventy 
pages, too, upon Galloway place-names might well 
have been curtailed, if not, indeed, entirely 
omitted, in view of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s recent 
monograph on the same subject. Much, however, 
of the new matter has a real value. There are 
two most interesting letters written in 1546 by 
a schoolboy at Musselburgh to his mother in 
Galloway. They are very much such letters as 
a schoolboy might write to-day, full of his wants, 
his surprise at his mother’s neglect of those 
wants, and his prudent expenditure of ‘‘ xxix 
pundis” Scots on a New Testament and Psalm- 
book, a Ceesar and a Sallust, a bow (which the 
tutor’s son broke), a hat and a string, three 
~ of blue hose, &. The mention of the 

ew Testament need not so greatly surprise us, 
for in 1543 the Estates had permitted the 
reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue ; still, 
it is well worth noting. Then there is an 
admirable story of how the grateful King of the 
Brownies rescued Sir Godfrey M‘Culloch from 
being beheaded ; and the account of Thurot’s 
last sea-fight contains much that hitherto was 
quite unknown. It seems now that it was 
fought in the Bay of Luce, and that the young 
French commander found honourable burial in 
the Wigtownshire graveyard of Kirkmaiden-in- 
Fernes. This second edition of ‘The Heredi- 
tary Sheriffs’ was practically completed at the 
time of Sir Andrew’s death ; his daughter, Miss 
Constance Agnew, has performed the pious task 
of seeing it through the press, and performed it 
well. Of mistakes we have noticed singularly 
few—the gravest that Quentin Kennedy is said 
to have been canonized, and Buchanan to have 
had to fly Scotland for his faith in 1532. 
Which are not very grave, after all. 








EGYPTOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Records of the Past. Vol. VI. Edited by 
A. H. Sayce. (Bagster.)—In these days of 
inquisition into the doings of publishers it is 
rare to find compassion spent upon a member 
of this much maligned body of men, but we 
feel that Mr. Robert Bagster deserves the 
sympathy of every class of reader, for an under- 
taking which he was bold enough to enter upon 
has' failed. In other words, the volume of the 
second edition of the ‘Records of the Past’ 
which lies before us is, according to Prof. 
Sayce’s preface, the last which will appear. 
According to this gentleman, ‘‘ the public seem 
to prefer books about the ancient inscriptions 
of the Oriental world rather than translations 
of the inscriptions themselves, and it would, 
therefore, be undesirable to continue to publish 
them.” This may be so, but we cannot under- 
stand it, especially as there is growing evidence 
that the public which cares greatly for informa- 
tion upon Assyrian and Egyptian matters is 
becoming larger every day. That there are 
reasons for the want of success of the new 
edition other than that set out by Prof. Sayce, 
there is, unfortunately, little room to doubt. 
When Dr. Birch in 1874 issued through Messrs. 
Bagster the first volume of the first edition of 
this useful work, it sold readily, we believe, 
and each succeeding volume was eagerly bought 





and read ; inashort time the book was ‘‘ out 
of print,” and could only be obtained second- 
hand. His system of publishing translations of 
Assyrian and Egyptian texts in alternate volumes 
was good, and the public showed their appre- 
ciation of the master minds of Samuel Birch and 
George Smith by accepting in confidence the 
results of the labours of these experts and of 
the other eminent scholars who supported them. 
Moreover, the publishers of the ‘Records of 
the Past’ issued almost simultaneously ele- 
mentary grammars of Assyrian and Egyptian, 
and the public were enabled to gratify their 
curiosity about the contents of the literature of 
these abstruse languages, and to penetrate for 
themselves the mysteries which lay beneath 
hieroglyphics and cuneiform signs. The first 
edition of the ‘ Records’ supplied a want, but 
it was the want of a curious public only. Since 
the appearance of the last volume in 1881 the 
sciences of Assyriology and Egyptology have 
moved on, and the reading public of 1893 will 
not be satisfied with mere revisions of old 
translations, especially when such excellent 
translations of cuneiform and hieroglyphic texts 
as are given in Schrader’s ‘ Keilschriftbiblio- 
thek’ and Maspero’s ‘ Recueil des Travaux’ are 
available. The students of Old Testament his- 
tory alone are a large class, and their support 
would have made the publication of a second edi- 
tion of the ‘Records’ an assured success, had the 
work satisfied any of their wants. It seems, 
however, that it is not acceptable to any class 
of reader, and therefore Mr. Bagster will 
not publish more than the six volumes which 
have already appeared. How far the public is 
justified in refusing a work which professes to 
give the latest and best results of the work of 
students of Assyriology and Egyptology it is not 
for us to say. The sixth volume of the ‘ Records’ 
contains a translation of an historical inscription 
of Rameses III. by Prof. Eisenlohr ; transla- 
tions of Assyrian texts by Messrs. Rogers and 
Strong; of a ‘‘Non-Semitic Version” of the 
Creation story by Mr. Pinches ; of the Cappa- 
docian tablets by the editor ; and English ver- 
sions of some of the Tell el-Amarna letters, also 
by the editor. It would be unkind to criticize 
in detail, but surely the editor should have cor- 
rected Kisenlohr’s slip in writing ‘‘Shopesh ” 
instead of Khepesh on p. 10, note 2; and how 
does Prof. Sayce know that ‘‘dog” is used in 
the sense of ‘‘ minister” in the Tell el-Amarna 
letters (p. 51, note 3)? Speaking of Tell el- 
Amarna, it is interesting to observe that Prof. 
Sayce writes Tel el-Amarna and Tell el-Hesy on 
the same page! Archzeologists will regret to 
see it stated definitely that the ‘‘ Shairdana [sic] 
of the Egyptian monuments” are Sardinians, 
and that Tell el-Hesy is Lachish : statements 
such as these may have something to do with 
the failure which has attended Prof. Sayce’s 
edition of the ‘Records.’ Prof. Sayce, in 
speaking of the widespread interest in Assyrian, 
refers to M. Le Gac as a ‘‘ Japanese Assyrio- 
logist ’ ; he is, however, a French naval chaplain 
stationed in or near Japan! At the end of 
the volume is an index of proper names in 
vol. i.; but as the volume before us is to be the 
last of the series why were not the proper 
names from the other five volumes included ? 
Coptic Manuscripts brought from the Fayyum. 
Edited with Commentaries and Indexes by 
W. E. Crum, M.A. (Nutt.)—Little by little 
the results of the study of the large collections 
of Coptic papyri which have been brought to 
Europe during the last thirteen years are being 
published, and we hope that within a few years 
we may have in an available form complete and 
trustworthy copies of the texts of all these 
documents. The splendid collection of Vienna 
has been carefully described by Karabacek in 
his ‘Fiihrer durch die Ausstellung’ (Vienna, 
1892), and Krall and Stern have discussed the 
papyri of Berlin and of the Archduke Reiner in 
the Aegyptische Zeitschrift and in the Mitthei- 
lungen. In the work before us Mr. Crum 








gives in a handy form the results of a careful 
study of a number of fragments of Coptic 
papyri acquired by Mr. Petrie, and of a papyrus 
in the Bodleian, which was purchased from the 
late Mr. Greville Chester. The texts of which 
he gives copies are fifty-five in number, and of 
these two are Biblical, four are patristic, two 
are liturgical, thirty-five are letters, and the 
rest are lists and accounts ; speaking broadly, 
they belong for the most part to the period 
which lies between 580 and 900 a.p. Following 
each text, Mr. Crum has added short notes 
and useful explanations, and in some cases 
translations of complete documents. At the end 
of the work in five indexes are arranged nameg 
of the persons and of the geographical localities 
which are mentioned in the texts, together with 
lists of Coptic forms of Greek and Arabic words, 
and a list of uncommon forms of Coptic words 
compared with those which occur in the Sahidic 
dialect. The four autotype plates which follow 
are most instructive for the student of Coptic 
paleography, and form a fitting supplement to 
the book. Mr. Crum’s work throughout is con- 
scientious, and he has spared no pains in his 
endeavours to explain doubtful points. When 
the rest of the Coptic literature of the period is 
published, we believe that here and there it 
will be necessary to modify his decisions ; but 
there is no doubt that on the whole he has been 
remarkably successful in elucidating texts of 
a very difficult nature, and also in placing his 
results before lovers of Coptic literature in a 
form which does credit to both editor and pub- 
lisher. 

Géographie ancienne de la Basse-Egypte. By 
Viscount Jacques de Rougé. (Paris, Roth- 
schild. )}—One of the chief difticulties which beset 
the path of the Egyptologist is the identification 
of the names of the cities, towns, villages, and 
temple-districts which occur in the texts. This 
difficulty was recognized so far back as 1852 (we 
purposely omit to refer to the works of Cham- 
pollion and Quatremére), in which year Mr. 
Harris published an interesting identification of 
the ancient Egyptian names of the nomes. A 
few years later (1857) the indefatigable Brugsch 
gave to the world the first volume of his great 
‘Geographische Inschriften,’ wherein he began 
to arrange the results of his labours upon 
Egyptian geography and to indicate the sources 
from which the Best data were to be obtained. 
By the end of 1860 the second and third volumes 
of this valuable work were in the hands of the 


Egyptologist. Not content with having pub- 
lished copies of many of the great geographical 
texts, Brugsch next compiled his ‘ Dictionnaire 


géographique,’ a large work in three volumes 
folio, wherein were given in alphabetical order 
the names of the nomes, towns, temples, shrines 
of local deities, cemeteries, arms of the Nile, 
lakes, canals, &c., which he had collected from 
published and unpublished texts. In 1887 
Dr. Diimichen’s work ‘Geographie des alten 
Aegyptens’ appeared, and in this the student 
found all the latest information upon Egyptian 
geography which had come to light since the 
publication of Brugsch’s work in 1877. During 
the last few years little has been done to put 
in a convenient form the facts which have beep 
accumulated through the labours of excavators 
in Egypt, and therefore the appearance of the 
little volume before us is to be welcomed. In 
good, clear type, and with careful divisions, 
M. de Rougé discusses the geography of each 
of the nomes of Lower Egypt; and although 
he accepts with becoming deference most of 
Brugsch’s decisions, he never hesitates to say 
when he considers them doubtful, or to contro- 
vert them when he has newer or better informa- 
tion to give. He has diligently studied the 
publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and has extracted therefrom the facts which 
support his arguments. A useful supplement 
to the work is a Coptic list of the episcopal seats 
of Egypt, some of which are accompanied by the 
Arabic names. We hope that M. de Rougé will 
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continue his labours, and that he will attack the 
$ hy of Upper Egypt with the success 
which has hitherto attended his studies of a 
fascinating but difficult subject. 


In Medum (Nutt) Mr. Flinders Petrie 

ives some account of the work of excavation 
which he undertook at the Pyramid of Medum, 
for Mr. Jesse Haworth and Mr. Martyn Ken- 
nard, in 1891. The measurements of the base, 
sides, angles, &c., are given with much minute- 
ness, and the temple which was attached to the 
pyramid is also discussed. Mr. Petrie devotes 
a chapter to describing certain hieroglyphies, 
and states what objects he considers them to 
represent. The frontispiece, with examples of 
painted hieroglyphics to illustrate his expla- 
nations, is well done. The hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions from the mastabas near Medum are 
treated by Mr. Griffith; and Mr. Crum says 
what he can in praise of the fragments of 
Coptic papyri which Mr. Petrie acquired some 
three years ago. The finding of the Coptic form 
of the name El-Jahun is interesting. Dr. 
Wiedemann also discusses ancient Egyptian 
eyepaint, giving tables of analyses, &c.; and 
Mr. Russell makes some useful observations on 
Egyptian colours. The thirty-six plates at 
the end of the book are fine examples of the 
lithographer’s work, and contain some inter- 
esting matter. 


Egypt: Three Essays on the History and 
Religion and Art of Ancient Egypt. (Gay & 
Bird.)—The preface to this pretty book tells us 
that these essays were written by Mr. Martin 
Brimmer and Mrs. J. J. Chapman, and that 
the authors, having begun them for their own 
instruction, now publish them in the hope that 
they may be useful to other travellers in Egypt 
who are unable to wade through the mighty 
literature upon Egypt which has sprung up 
during the last fifty years. There is nothing 
new in them except the practical, common-sense 
way in which the broad general facts of Egypto- 
logy are arranged, and it would be unfair of any 
critic to cavil at the details of treatment in a 
book of a character so avowedly popular. It is 
pleasing to find that these writers have read 
“round ” their subject carefully, and the sym- 
pathetic description of the ancient Egyptian 
religion is the best chapter of the book. The three 
essays are illustrated by thirty-three excellent 
plates, in which many of the best specimens of 
Egyptian architecture and art are faithfully 
depicted. It must be regretted that the edition 
of this book for the English market is limited to 
fifty copies. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THe evil that men do lives after them, 
and Macaulay’s essay on Warren Hastings 
affords a signal example of the truth con- 
tained in the words which Shakspeare put into 
Antony’s mouth. It is nearly a century since 
the great Proconsul was acquitted by the House 
of Lords of all the high crimes and misde- 
meanours laid to his charge by Philip Francis 
and the great Whig leaders of his day. But the 
old slanders born of personal malice were not 
allowed to die out. James Mill, the historian 
of India, worked them up into his voluminous 
narrative, and Macaulay afterwards drew from 
Burke’s speeches and Mill’s history the main 
ingredients of that review article which has 
charmed and misled a vast multitude of readers 
during the last fifty years. Thanks to the 
labours of Stephen, Forrest, Strachey, and a 
few others, some of us know how large a legacy 
of evil Macaulay has left behind him in that 
masterpiece of pictorial rhetoric. The famous 
essay is in fact much less of a history than a 
romance, so far at least as Hastings and his 
friend Impey are concerned. It has cast over 
the memory of Warren Hastings a cloud which 

e only, aided by clearer knowledge, may 
succeed in dispelling. The edition before us, 


carefully and copiously annotated by Mr. Deigh- 
ton, Macaulay: Warren Hastings (Macmillan & 
Co.), would have better served its purpose of 
educating the popular mind in the right direc- 
tion had the notes correcting Macaulay’s errors 
been placed at the foot of each page. It is too 
much to expect that readers of the class for 
whom Mr. Deighton’s volume is intended will 
often trouble themselves to turn aside from the 
enchantments of the text in order to consult the 
notes and appendices at the end of the volume. 
Whether we are right or wrong in this belief, 
Mr. Deighton deserves all praise for the pains 
he has taken in explaining and illustrating the 
text, and in pointing out the difference between 
ascertained facts and Macaulay’s frequent as- 
sumptions and misrepresentations of the same. 
Some of the notes are evidently meant for very 
young readers, or for pupils in our Indian schools. 
Long appendices in small print bring together a 
mass of trustworthy information touching the 
Rohilla war, the trial of Nuncomar, and the 
impeachment of Impey. 


“THE object,” Mr. Henry Craik says, of Eng- 
lish Prose Selections, Vol. I. (Macmillan & Co.), ‘‘is 
to show the growth and development of English 
prose, by extracts from the principal and most 
characteristic writers.” The present volume 
covers the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, beginning with Mandeville and end- 
ing with Raleigh and his contemporaries. The 
extracts are modernized—a thing which will 
scarcely increase the likelihood of attaining the 
‘‘object” mentioned above, more especially 
since in the earlier extracts the process has 
entailed the dropping of flexional syllables and, 
as a consequence, the alteration of the cadences 
of the author’s sentences. There is an interest- 
ing introductory essay by Mr. W. P. Ker, in 
which the writer attempts a short historical sur- 
vey of the origins of English prose. To the 
various sets of extracts are prefixed special 
critical introductions, of varying degrees of merit 
and very unequal value, though for the most 
part competently and thoughtfully written. The 
book will doubtless prove useful to the young 
student of English literature, but will hardly 
be at once such a source of pleasure and profit 
as Mr. Humphry Ward’s ‘English Poets,’ on 
which it is modelled. Now and again the 
comment has a tendency to overbalance the 
text, and in general, perhaps, the editor would 
have done well to give a little less discretion 
to some of his contributors. Among those who 
furnish the book with much that is valuable 
in it may be mentioned Messrs. Saintsbury, 
Collins, Gosse, Ker, and A. W. Ward. 


Tue seventh and eighth volumes of Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co.’s ‘‘ new authorized edition of 
the works of Charlotte Bronté and her sisters ” 
have now appeared. These contain The Professor, 
with superfluous ‘‘translations of French 
phrases,” and The Poems of Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell, with Cottage Poems by the Rev. 
Patrick Bronté, B.A. We presume that the 
latter—the productions of what the reverend 
gentleman himself calls an ‘‘obtuse” genius 
whose ‘‘aims are good ”’—have been here in- 
cluded because the sisters did not write enough 
poetry to fill a volume. The circumstance is 
to be regretted. There is no table of contents 
to this book of poems. 


From the same firm we have received another 
addition to their charming novel series—the first 
two volumes of an illustrated reprint of ‘‘ The 
Novels and Tales of Maria Edgeworth,” contain- 
ing Belinda, and a serviceable though some- 
what dreary prefatory notice of the author. 
The illustrations, by Mr. W. Harvey, are inter- 
esting, and this edition promises to be as handy 
and tasteful as its predecessors. We are inclined, 
however, to resent the omission of ‘Castle 
Rackrent’ and other Irish or fashionable 
‘short tales.” They may not be ‘‘novels 
proper,” but they include some of Miss Edge- 


BooxksELLErs’ catalogues are being promulgated 
from every side in view of the conclusion of the 
holidays. Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s varied 
Italian catalogue requires no criticism. The 
list of Messrs. E. George & Son is full and 
interesting, containing notably many works of 
Cruikshank and Doran. Attention is called 
to their stock of long sets for public and village 
libraries. Mr. George H. May is strong in 
theology, besides a full miscellaneous list. 
Messrs. James Gowans & Son offer items on 
America, Australia, and the French Revolution. 
The list of Messrs. Meehan of Bath, comprising 
nearly 7,000 volumes, is strong in Byroniana 
and heraldry, besides offering a wide general 
choice. Mr. Hitchman of Birmingham an- 
nounces for sale, besides the works in his 
general list, the library of the late Dr. Hitch- 
man of Gloucestershire. Mr. Charles Lowe of 
the same town sends a varied list. Mr. Frank 
Murray of Derby is fullest in local histories 
and literature ; while Mr. J. G. Commin of 
Exeter makes his strongest point of travels. 


WE have on our table An Outline of Legal 
Philosophy, by W. A. Watt (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark),—More about the Mongols, by J. Gil- 
mour, edited by R. Lovett (R.T.S.),—The 
Story of Church Street, Stoke Newington, by 
Giltspur (Thompson),—Notes on the Willett 
Collection of Pottery in the Brighton Museum, 
by H. Housman, M.D. (Brighton, Smith),—4 
List of English Clubs in all Parts of the World 
for 1893, by E. C. Austen Leigh (Spottiswoode), 
—Mensuration of the Simpler Fiqures, by W. 
Briggs and T. W. Edmondson (Clive),—Eutro- 
pius, Books I. and II., with Notes, edited by 
W. Caldecott (Longmans),— Hore Otiosi Otiose ; 
or, Select Nursery Rhymes literally rendered into 
Latin, by A. Graham (Glasgow, Sime),—The 
Merchant of Venice, Easy Reporting Style (Pit- 
man),—Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice 
(Blackie),-—Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise 
Lost, edited by A. S. Cook (Boston, U.S., 
Ginn),—Geological and Solar Climates, by M. 
Manson (Dulau),—On Snake-Poison: its Action 
and its Antidote, by A. Mueller, M.D. (Sydney, 
Bruck),—The Meaning and the Method of Life, 
by G. M. Gould (Putnam),—Great Cha- 
racters of Fiction, edited by M. E. Towns- 
end (Wells Gardner), — Sketches of Yachting 
Life, by J. Gabe (‘The Yachtsman’ Office), 
—Dogs Ancient and Modern, by R. J. 
Price (Eglington),—John Drummond Fraser, 
by Philalethes (Cassell),— An Architect in 
Exile, by B. Whelan (Burns & Oates),—Be 
Kind to Your Old Age (8.P.C.K.),—Phreno- 
Physiognomy : Scientific Character Reading from 
the Face, by Prof. A. Oppenheim (Simpkin),— 
Primitive Music, by R. Wallaschek (Longmans), 
—Laird Nicoll’s Kitchen, and other Scottish 
Stories, by J. Wright (Glasgow, Wright),— 
Clues from a Detective’s Camera, by H. Hill 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith), — The Temptation of 
Dulce Carruthers, by C. E. C. Weigall (Cassell), 
—Old Proverbs with New Faces, by J. Wren 
(Ward & Downey),—St. Briavel’s Rectory, by 
H. Francis (Remington),—The Two Countesses, 
translated by Mrs. Waugh (Fisher Unwin),— 
Amy Clarefort, by ‘* Philosophus” (Simpkin), 
—The Novel, What It Is, by F. M. Crawford 
(Macmillan), — Stanhurst, by E. M. Alford 
(Barrett),—The Spanish Treasure, by I. Caste- 
lar (Henderson),—Aureng-Zebe, a Tragedy, by 
John Dryden, and Book II. of The Chase, a 
Poem, by W. Somervile, edited by K. Deighton 
(Constable),—Pvems Dramatic and Democratic, 
by G. Mackie (Stock),—Lyrics, by J. A. Good- 
child (Cox),—Phil Carca’s Boat, and other Poems, 
by R. T. Cooper, M.D. (Stott),—Verses, by D. 
Sigerson (Stock),—Mabel, by N. Head (Ward 
& Lock),—and Songs, Measures, Metrical Lines, 
by J. C. Graham (Kegan Paul). 














worth’s most characteristic and popular work. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
- ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Expository Times (The), Vol. 4, 4to. 7/6 cl. 
Howatt’s (Rev. J. R.) The Children’s Pew, a Year’s Sermons 


and Parables for the Young, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Revelation of St. John, edited by Rev. W. H. Simcox, 5’ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age, edited 
by A. H. Bullen, 12mo. 21/ bound. 
Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age, edited 
by A. H. Bullen, 12mo. 21/ bound. 


Fine Art. 
Arts and Crafts, with Preface by W. Morris, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Morelli’s (G.) Italian Painters, trans. by C. J. Ffoulkes, 15/ 
Perry’s (J. T.) The Chronology of Medizval and Renais- 
sance Architecture, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Bury’s (J. B.) The Student’s Roman Empire, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Gibbins’s (H. de B.) British Commerce and Colonies, Eliza- 
beth to Victoria, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Newton (Sir I.), Life, by Sir D. Brewster, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Siemens (W. von), Personal Recollections of, translated by 
W. C. Coupland, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Smith (Mary), 5a} of, Fragment of a Life, 
Letters from J. W. and T. Carlyle, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Stephens’s (H. M.) Europe, Period 7, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Way (The) about Sussex, with Map and Illustrations, 2/6 
Philology. 
Aristophanes’s Wasps, by Merry, fcap. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Taciti (C.) Dialogus de Oratoribus, by W. Peterson, 10/6 cl. 
Science. 
Brent’s (D.) Euclid, Books 1-6, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Burch’s (G. J.) A Manual of Electrical Science, cr. 8vo. 3/cl. 
Butler’s (BE. A.) Our Household Insects, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Don's (J.) Navigation, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Halliburton’s (W. D.) The Essentials of Chemical Physio- 
logy, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Keith’s (J.) Key to Warren’s Elements of Plane Trigo- 
nometry, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. limp. 
Loney’s (S. L.) Solutions of the Examples in the Flements 
ot Statics and Dynamics, 12mo. 7/6 cl. 
Muir's (M. M. P.) The Chemistry of Fire, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Philip’s Anatomical Model, Pictorial Representation of the 
Human Frame, Text by Dr. Schmidt, 4to. 2/ swd. 
Romanes’s (G. J.) An Examination of Weismannism, 6/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Bairns (The), by Author of ‘Christie Redfern’s Troubles,’ 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Ba lantyne’s (R. M.) The Walrus Hunters, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Res .u's (W.) The Rebel Queen, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Br mston’s (M.) Winning his Freedom, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
B owne’s (1. M.) The Musgrove Ranch, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Coleridge's (C. R.) A Bag of Farthings, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Debenbam’'s (M. H.) My God-daughter, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England, 
edited from MSS. by E. Lamond, 12mo. 5/ cl. , 
Donovan’s (D.) Suspicion Aroused, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Favourite Fables and Stories about Animals, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Harrison’s (F. B.) The Ideal Artist, 3 vols er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Heir of Inglesly. by Violetta, cr. 8vo. 3.6 cl. 
Lowry’s (H. D.) Wreckers and Methodists, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Martin’s (W.) Spicklehurst, and other Stories, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Neal's (E.) Sifted as Wheat, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Pain’s (B.) Graeme and Cyril, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Parker’s (J.) Well Begun, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Parker’s (M.) Ida Cameron, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. ‘ 
Perry’s (Rk. T. G.) Where is it ? Book of Reference for Officer 
of the Royal Marines, 16mo. 2/ cl. 
Pope’s (W. H.) The Fly-Fisher’s Register, 4/ bds. 
Saxby’s (J. M. E.) Tom and his Crows, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Stephanie’s Children, by Author of ‘ Atelier du Lys,’ 3/6 cl. 
Tillotson’s (I.) Our Untitled Nobility, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
True to her Faith, narrated by H. G., cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Walker’s (J.) A Handbook for Mothers, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, selected and edited by 
J. Tait, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Wilson’s (J. M.) The Vacant Chair, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Wood’s (Rev. J.) Dictionary of Quotations, Svo. 7/6 cl. 
Yonge’s (C. M.) The Treasures of the Marshes, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Graetz (H.): Emendationes in plerosque S.S. Veteris Testa- 
menti Libros, ed. W. Bacher, Fasc. 2, 7m. 50, 
Fine Art. 
Rocheblave (S.): Les Cochin, 7fr. 
Drama, 

Bolte (J.): Die Singspiele der englischen Komédianten u. 
ihrer Nachfolger in Deutschland, Holland, u. Skandi- 
navien, 5m. 

Philosophy. 

Deichmann (C.): Das Problem des Raumes in der griech- 
ischen Philosophie bis Aristoteles, 2m. 50. 

Hartmann (Ed. v.) : Kants Erkenntnistheorie u. Meta- 
physik, 4m. 

Herbart’s (J. F.) Simmtliche Werke, hrsg. v. G. Hartenstein, 
Vol. 13, 6m 


Segall - Socoliu™ (L.): Zur Verjiingung der Philosopbie, 


Part 1, 5m. 
Philology. 
Meusel (H.): Lexicon Casarianum, Parts 18 and 19, 5m. 


, Science. 
D’Argy (A.): Téléphones & Haute Voix (Causeries élec- 
triques), 2fr 


—— — ‘A.): Principes généraux de Météorologie, 
r. 50. 


General Literature. 
Cadol (E.): Le Roi de la Création, 3fr. 50. 
Danrit (Capt.): La Guerre en Ballon, Illustrations de P. de 
Sémant, 2 vols. 7fr. 
D’Araujo (O.): L’Idée républicaine au Brésil, 2fr. 50. 
Gyp: Madame la Duchesse, 3fr. 59, 





O’Monroy (R.): Les Petites Manchaballe, 3fr. 50. 
Sales (P.): Marthe et Marie, 3fr. 50. 
Tolstoi (Comte L.): Le Salut est en vous, 3fr. 50. 








THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Amonc the books in active preparation at the 
Clarendon Press may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing. In theology: ‘The Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary,’ edited by H. A. Wilson,—‘ Liturgies, 
Eastern and Western,’ by C. E. Hammond, 
new edition by F. E. Brightman,—‘ Euange- 
lium secundum Iohannem,’ being Part I. 
Fasc. IV. of the New Testament edited by the 
Bishop of Salisbury and H. J. White,—‘A 
Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ edited by Francis Brown, 8. R. Driver, 
and C. A. Briggs, Part III.,—‘ A Concordance 
to the Septuagint,’ by the late Edwin Hatch 
and H. A. Redpath, Fasc. III.,—‘ The Peshito 
Version of the Gospels,’ edited by G. H. 
Gwilliam, Part I.,—‘ Sancti Irenzei Novum Tes- 
tamentum,’ edited by W. Sanday,—‘ Philonis 
Judei de Vita Contemplativa,’ edited by F. C. 
Conybeare, -— ‘Tertulliani de Preescriptione 
Hereticorum,’ &c., edited by T. H. Bindley,— 
and ‘ Legenda Anglie,’ edited by C. Horstmann, 
2 vols. Of Greek and Latin books: ‘Modes 
of Ancient Greek Music,’ by D. B. Monro,— 
Plato, ‘Republic,’ Greek text, edited by B. 
Jowett and Lewis Campbell,—‘ The Dialects of 
Greece,’ by H. Weir Smyth: Vol. I. ‘The 
Ionic Dialect,’—‘ Thucydides, Book I.,’ edited 
by W. H. Forbes,—‘Selections from Strabo,’ 
by H. F. Tozer,—A#schylus, ‘Septem contra 
Thebas,’ edited by A. Sidgwick, — Aristo- 
phanes, ‘ Wasps,’ edited by W. W. Merry,— 
Euripides, ‘Bacche,’ edited by A. H. Cruick- 
shank, and ‘ Ion,’ edited by C.S. Jerram,—Ovid, 
‘ Heroides,’ edited by Arthur Palmer,—Tacitus, 
‘Dialogus de Oratoribus,’ edited by W. Peter- 
son,—and ‘Selected Translations from English 
into Latin,’ by various scholars, edited by G. G. 
Ramsay. Among Oriental works: ‘Thesaurus 
Syriacus,’ edidit R. Payne Smith, Fasc. X.,—‘A 
Catalogueof theTurkish, Hindfistani, and Pushta 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library,’ by H. Ethé, 
Part II.,—‘ A Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library,’ by Dr. S. Baronian, 
—‘A Burmese Reading Book,’ by Robert St. 
John,—and ‘ A Practical Hindustani Grammar,’ 
by Major A. O. Green, R.E. In general 
literature and modern languages : ‘ Co-operative 
Production,’ by Benjamin Jones, — Schiller’s 
‘Maria Stuart,’ edited by C. A. Buchheim,— 
and ‘Elementary German Prose Composition,’ 
by Emma S. Buchheim. In history, biography, 
law, &c.: ‘History of the New World called 
America,’ by E. J. Payne, Vol. II.,—‘ The 
Universities of the Middle Ages,’ by Hastings 
Rashdall, 2 vols.,—‘ Memoirs of Lieut.-General 
Edmund Ludlow,’ edited by C. H. Firth, 2 vols., 
—‘ Documents illustrative of the English Con- 
stitution, 1558-1625,’ edited by G. W. Prothero, 
—‘James the First of Aragon,’ by Darwin 
Swift, —‘ Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies: Vol. III. West Africa,’ by C. P. 
Lucas, —‘ A Short Account of Indian Land 
Revenue,’ by B. H. Baden-Powell, C.I.E.,— 
‘Selections from the Whitefoord Papers,’ edited 
by W. A. S. Hewins,—‘ Voyages of the Eliza- 
bethan Seamen,’ edited by E. J. Payne, new 
edition, First Series, — ‘The Landndma- 
Béc,’ edited by the late G. Vigfusson and 
F. York Powell, — ‘A History of Sicily,’ 
by the late E. A. Freeman, Vol. IV.,— and 
‘ History of Agriculture and Prices,’ by the late 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, Vols. VII. and VIII. 
Among works on the English language and 
literature: ‘Bosworth’s Anglo - Saxon Dic- 
tionary,’ Part IV., Section 2, edited by T. N. 
Toller, — ‘A New English Dictionary,’ Part 
VIII., edited by J. A. H. Murray ; and Vol. 
III. Part II., edited by H. Bradley,—‘ The 
Complete Works of Chaucer,’ edited by W. W. 
Skeat, 5 vols.,—‘ Selected Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne,’ by W. A. Greenhill,—and Shakspeare, 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ edited by W. Aldis 





Wright. In philosophy: Locke’s ‘ Essay con. 
cerning Human Understanding,’ edited } 
A. C. Fraser,—Hegel’s ‘Logic,’ translated by 
William Wallace, second edition, revised and 
augmented: Vol. I. ‘Prolegomena, &c.,’ — 
Hegel’s ‘ Philosophy of Mind’ (‘ Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences in Outline,’ Pay 
III.), translated and edited by W. Wallace,— 
and Hume’s ‘ Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals’ and ‘Enquiry concerning Human 
Understanding,’ edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge, 
Also, in the second series of ‘‘ Sacred Books of 
the East”: Vol. XXXVI., ‘Milinda,’ trans. 
lated by T. W. Rhys Davids, Part II.; Vol, 
XXXVIII., ‘ Vedanta-Sfttras,’ translated by 
G. Thibaut, Part IT. ; Vol. XLI., ‘The Sata. 
patha Brahmana,’ translated by J. Eggeling, 
Part III.; and Vol. XLII., ‘The Buddha 
Karita,’ translated by E. B. Cowell. The 
following works are in preparation for the 
series of ‘* Anecdota Oxoniensia”: Firdausi’s 
‘Yfisuf and Zalikha,’ edited by H. Ethé; 
‘Kanva Satapatha Brihmana,’ edited by J. 
Eggeling ; Abu Selah, ‘ History of the Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt,’ Arabic text, edited 
and translated by Basil T. A. Evetts ; ‘ English 
Charters and Deeds recently acquired by the 
Bodleian Library,’ edited by A. S. Napier and 
W. H. Stevenson ; ‘Fragment of an Old. Irish 
Treatise on the Psalms,’ edited by Kuno Meyer; 
‘The Elucidarium,’ edited from a dated Welsh 
MS. of the fourteenth century by John Rhys 
and J. M. Jones ; Bale’s ‘ Index Britanniz Scrip- 
torum,’ edited by R. L. Poole ; and ‘ A Basque 
Translation of a Portion of the Old Testament,’ 
edited from the MS. in the library of Shirburne 
Castle by Ll. Thomas. The following volumes, 
completing the series of ‘‘ Rulers of India,” are 
in preparation: ‘Haidar Ali and Tipu Saheb,’ 
by L. B. Bowring, C.8S.1.; ‘Sir Thomas Munro,’ 
by J. Bradshaw; and ‘Earl Amherst,’ by 
T. W. Richmond Ritchie and Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie (née Thackeray). 


Mr. Heinemann’s announcements are as 
follows. In biography: ‘The Romance of an 
Empress,’ being the life of Catherine II. of 
Russia, by R. Waliszewski, translated from the 
French, 2 vols.,—‘A Friend of the Queen,’ 
being correspondence between Marie Antoinette 
and Comte de Fersen, by Paul Gaulot, trans- 
lated from the French, 2 vols., with portraits,— 
‘Memoirs,’ by Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans 
Breitmann), 2 vols.,—‘The Life of Heinrich 
Heine,’ by Dr. R. Garnett, —‘ Stray Memories,’ 
by Ellen Terry, with portraits, — popular 
editions of ‘ Alfred, Lord Tennyson,’ by Arthur 
Waugh, illustrated, and ‘Twenty-five Years in 
the Secret Service,’ by Major Henri Le Caron, 
—and in the ‘‘ Great Educators”: ‘ Rousseau, 
and Education according to Nature,’ by P. H. 
Hanus ; and * Horace Mann, and Public Educa- 
tion in the United States,’ by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. In general literature: the completion 
of the ‘Prose Works of Heinrich Heine,’ 8 vols., 
—‘The Poetic Worksof Heinrich Heine,’ 4vols., 
— completion of De Quincey’s posthumous 
works: Vol. II. ‘Conversation and Coleridge,’ 
with other essays,—‘ My Paris Note-Book,’ by 
the author of ‘An Englishman in Paris,’— 
‘Little Johannes,’ by Frederick van Eeden, 
translated from the Dutch by Clara Bell, with 
an introduction by Andrew Lang, illustrated,— 
‘Golf Stories,’ by Prof. Knight, of St. Andrews, 
—and a new work by Count Leo Tolstoy. In 
fiction : ‘ A Comedy of Masks,’ by Ernest Dow- 
son and Arthur Moore, 3 vols.,—‘ A Super- 
fluous Woman,’ 3 vols.,—‘The Hoyden,’ by 
Mrs. Hungerford, 3 vols.,—‘ Benefits Forgot,’ 
by Wolcott Balestier, 3 vols..—‘ A Daughter of 
Music,’ by G. Colmore, 3 vols.,—new novels in 
three volumes by Hall Caine and Mrs. Riddell, 
—‘ Wreckers and Methodists,’ by H. D. Lowry, 
—‘ Mademoiselle Miss,’ by Henry Harland,— 
‘ Appassionata,’ by Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling,— 
‘Mr. Bailey Martin,’ by Percy White,—*‘ Relics,’ 
by Frances MacNab, with a frontispiece by R. 
Hallward,—‘ From the Five Rivers,” by Flora 
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Annie Steel, —‘A Battle and a Boy,’ by 
Blanche Willis Howard,—‘The Copperhead,’ 
by Harold Frederic, —-‘The Recipe for 
Diamonds,’ by OC. T. Cutcliffe Hyne, — 
‘True Riches,’ by Frangois Coppée, translated 
from the French, with an introduction by 
Tt. P. O’Connor, M.P.,—‘ Mother’s Hands’ and 
‘Dust,’ by Bjérnstjerne Bjornson, in one 
yolume,—new volumes of ‘‘ Heinemann’s Inter- 
national Library”: ‘ Under the Yoke,’ from the 
Bulgarian of Ivan Vazoff; ‘Farewell, Love,’ 
from the Italian of Matilde Serao ; ‘ A Common 
Story,’ from the Russian of Goncharoff; and 
‘Absalom’s Hair,’ by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson,— 
a complete edition of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s 
novels,—and popular editions of the following 
novels: ‘The Tower of Taddeo,’ by Ouida, 
with illustrations by Holland Tringham ; 
‘Kitty’s Father,’ by Frank Barrett ; ‘ Oriole’s 
Daughter,’ by Jessie Fothergill ; and ‘The Last 
Sentence,’ by Maxwell Gray. 

Mr. David Nutt will add to the ‘‘ Fairy Tales 
Series,” edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, and illus- 
trated by Mr. J. D. Batten, ‘More English 
Fairy Tales,’ with eight full-page illustrations 
and numerous vignettes, tailpieces, and illustra- 
tions in the text. He announces also ‘ English 
Singing Games,’ words and music, collected and 
edited by Alice B. Gomme, pictured in black 
and white by Winifred Smith,—‘ Songs for 
Somebody,’ words by Dolly Radford, pictures 
by Gertrude Bradley, decorative cover and 
title- page by Louis Davis,—‘The Story of 
Alexander,’ retold for English children from 
the verse and prose romances of the Middle 
Ages by R. Steele, pictured in black and white 
by F. Mason,—a new and cheaper edition of 
‘Lyra Heroica,’ edited by W. E. Henley,—a 
new volume of the ‘‘ Pre-Tudor Texts”: ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Elegiac and Lyric Poems,’ edited, with a 
rendering into modern English, by Israel Gol- 
lancz,—two volumes of the ‘‘ Tudor Library ”: 
‘The Tragedy of Gismond of Salern, as pre- 
sented before Queen Elizabeth by the Gentle- 
men of the Inner Temple MDLXVIIL.,’ now 
first edited from MS. Lansdowne 786 by Israel 
Gollancz, facsimile edition ; and ‘ Narcissus: a 
Twelfth-Night Merriment,’ edited by Margaret 
L. Lee from the MS., with an introduction and 
notes,—‘ Hafiz,’ a selection from the ‘ Diwan’ 
of Hafiz of Sheraz, rendered into English prose 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy,—‘ Hugh Romilly, 
G.C.M.G., sometime Deputy Commissioner of 
British New Guinea : Letters from the Western 
Pacific and Mashonaland,’ edited, with memoir, 
by his brother, S. H. Romilly, illustrated with 
portrait and full-page plates from photographs 
and sketches by the author,—two volumes in 
the ‘‘Tudor Translations Series”: ‘ Apuleius, 
The Golden Asse,’ translated out of Latine into 
English by Will Adlington ; and ‘ Heliodorus, 
The Athiopian Historie,’ Englished by T. 
Underdowne, reprinted from the original 
editions, and edited by Charles Whibley, 
—‘British Games,’ a complete list of chil- 
dren’s, peasants’, and _ traditional games 
played in the British Isles from the earliest 
period to the present day, edited by Alice B. 
Gomme, assisted by G. Laurence Gomme,— 
‘The Revised Hebrew Text of the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament: Leviticus,’ edited by 
Canon Driver,—‘ Customs and Fashions in Old 
New England,’ by Alice Morse Earle,—and 
‘Marine Encyclopedia,’ by Capt. Paasch, which 
treats of everything connected with a ship and 
its equipment. 

Messrs. W. & R. Chambers will add the 
following this autumn to their list of illustrated 

ks suitable for prizes and presentation : 
‘Blanche,’ a story for girls, by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, —‘ Real Gold,’ a story of adventure, by 
George Manville Fenn,—‘Pomona,’ by the 
author of ‘ Laddie,’—‘ Prisoner among Pirates,’ 
by David Ker,—‘In the Land of the Golden 
Plume,’ by David Lawson Johnstone,—‘ The 
Lost Trader ; or, the Mystery of the Lombardy, 
by Henry Frith,—‘ Black, White, and Gray : 


a Story of Three Homes,’ by Amy Walton,— 
‘Out of Reach,’ a story by Esmé Stuart,—‘ The 
Remarkable Adventures of Walter Trelawney,’ 
by J. S. Fletcher,—and a new edition of ‘ Be- 
gumbagh,’ by G. Manville Fenn. The follow- 
ing new volumes will be added to the series of 
shilling biographies: ‘Story of the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott,’ by Robert Chambers, revised 
with additions, including the ‘ Autobiography ’; 
‘The Story of Napoleon Bonaparte’; and 
‘The Story of Howard and Oberlin.’ Messrs. 
Chambers will also add the following to their 
educational list: ‘ Electricity and Magnetism,’ 
by Prof. Cargill G. Knott,—‘ Organic Chemistry,’ 
by Prof. Perkin,—‘ Elementary Science’ for 
the various standards, by 8. R. Todd, — 
‘Domestic Economy,’ for the new Code, by 
Mrs. Rigg, —‘ Navigation,’ by J. Don,—‘ Elocu- 
tion,’ a book of readings and recitations, edited 
by R. C. H. Morison,—and a new series of 
copy-books, Government hand. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster wili publish 
the following works, among others, during the 
autumn season : ‘ Dr. Grey’s Patient,’ by Mrs. 
G. S. Reaney, 3 vols.,—in ‘‘The Modern 
Library” twovolumes: ‘A Latter-Day Romance,’ 
by Mrs. Murray Hickson; and ‘The World’s 
Pleasures,’ by Clara Savile-Clarke,—a new 
edition of ‘The Art of Pluck,’ by Scriblerus 
Redivivus (Edward Caswall),—in the ‘‘ Story- 
Book Series”: ‘ Stella,’ by Mrs. G. S. Reaney, 
illustrated by W. F. Whitehead ; ‘My Aunt 
Constantia Jane,’ by Mary E. Hullah, illus- 
trated by W. F. Whitehead ; a new edition of 
‘ Little Glory’s Mission’ and ‘ Not Alone in the 
World,’ by Mrs. G. 8. Reaney, illustrated by 
L. Caldecott ; and ‘ Hans and his Friends, and 
other Stories,’ by Mary E. Hullah, illustrated by 
W. F. Whitehead,-—‘ Nursery Lyrics,’ by Mrs. 
Richard Strachey, illustrated by G. P. Jacomb 
Hood,—a new edition of ‘The Adventures of 
Prince Almero,’ by Wilhelmina Pickering, illus- 
trated by Margaret Hooper,—and ‘ Somerset- 
shire: Highways, Byways, and Waterways,’ 
written and illustrated, with numerous pen-and- 
ink etchings and four copper-plates, by C. R. B. 
Barrett. A large- paper edition, with six 
copper-plates and a complete set of India 
proofs, will also be issued of Mr. Barrett’s 
book. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrierannounce 
for the autumn season ‘A Romance of Skye,’ by 
Maggie Maclean, with illustrations by Lockhart 
Bogle,—‘ The Church and Social Problems,’ 
by the Rev. A. Scott Matheson,—‘ The Fifth 
Gospel ; or, the Light of the Holy Land upon 
the Four Gospels of the Holy Book,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. P. Otts,—‘ Princeton Sermons,’ 
chiefly by professors in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, —‘ Prince Rupert’s Namesake,’ by 
Emily Weaver, and ‘The Wilful Willoughbys,’ 
by Evelyn Everett Green, both illustrated,— 
‘A Gift of Love, and Loving Greetings for 
365 Days,’ with choice quotations arranged by 
Rose Porter,—‘ Bunyan Characters,” by the 
Rev. Alex. Whyte,—‘ Life’s Stages’ and ‘ Life’s 
Phases,’ by the Rev. James Stark, 2 vols. in a 
box,—‘ For the Sake o’ the Siller,’ a Fifeshire 
story, by Maggie Swan,-—‘Ida Cameron,’ by 
Margaret Parker, an Australian story,—‘ After 
Long Years,’ by Ella Stone,—‘ The Covenanters 
of the Merse,’ by the Rev. J. Wood Brown, — 
‘The Life and Letters of James Renwick, the 
last Scottish Martyr,’ by the Rev. W. H. Cars- 
law,—a new edition of Bunyan's ‘Holy War,’ 
with preface by Dr. A. Whyte,—‘ Golden Nails, 
and other Addresses to Children,’ by the Rev. 
George Milligan,—‘The Young Preacher,’ by 
Dr. Cuyler,—and the following short stories, all 
illustrated : ‘The Musgrove Ranch: a Tale of 
Southern California,’ by T. M. Browne ; ‘Sifted 
as Wheat,’ by Elizabeth Neal; ‘Bush and Town : 
a Homely Story of the Pacific Coast,’ by 
Catherine Kirby Peacock; ‘Swirlborough 
Manor,’ by Sarah Selina Hamer ; ‘ Little Miss 
Vixen,’ by Evelyn Everett Green ; and ‘ Jack’s 





Hymn,’ by Elizabeth Olmis. 


COLERIDGE ON QUAKER PRINCIPLES. 


ALL readers of Wordsworth know his sonnet 
addressed to his friend Thomas Wilkinson’s 
spade, and many will remember that the worthy 
owner and wielder of that ‘‘ agricultural imple- 
ment ” was a Quaker. When Coleridge, in the 
winter of 1808, issued from Wordsworth’s house 
at Grasmere the prospectus of the Friend, it 
was but natural that a copy should find its way 
to Wilkinson, whose house, Yanwath, was near 
Penrith. Although he was not altogether pleased 
with some parts of it, he endeavoured to obtain 
subscribers among the connexion; but his 
doubts and fears he communicated frankly to 
Coleridge. Coleridge replied instantly in a 
long letter written on the last day of 1808, and 
this letter coming into the hands of the late 
Mr. Thomas Thompson, of Liverpool, has 
descended to his grandson, Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson, F.R.S., who has contributed it 
with elucidatory notes to the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, in the current number of which it 
appears under the title ‘Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge on Quaker Principles.’ 

One gathers from Coleridge’s reply that Wil- 
kinson’s letter may have shown that he had 
taken up a notion that the title chosen for the 
projected magazine had some reference to the 
society of which he was a member, and that he 
had made the notion a ground for complaint 
that something in, or conspicuous by its absence 
from, the prospectus was inconsistent with 
Quaker doctrine. The suspicion that there was 
some such misapprehension it may have been 
which impelled Coleridge to reply without a 
moment’s delay :— 

“ DEAR S1R,—I thank you for your exertions in 
my behalf, and—which more deeply interests me— 
for the openness with which you have communi- 
cated your doubts and apprehensions. So much, 
indeed, am I interested, that I cannot lay down my 
head on my pillow in perfect tranquillity, without 
endeavouring toremove them...... Now then, for what 
is so near my heart. When r revised issue of the 
Prospectus has been printed } you will see......that I 
neither intend to omit, or from any fear of offence 
have scrupled to announce ~~ intention of treat- 
ing, the subject of Religion. had supposed that 
the words‘ speculative gloom ’ would have conveyed 
this intention. I hadinserted another article, which 
I was induced to omit, from the fear of exciting 
doubts and queries. This was: On the transition 
of Natural Religion into Revelation, or the prin- 
ciple of internal Guidance : and the grounds of the 
possibility of the connection of Spiritual Revelation 
with Historic Events ; that is, its manifestation in 
the world of the Senses...... I mention this, because 
the argument assigned, which induced me to omit 
it in a PROSPECTUS, was, that by making a distinc- 
tion between Revelation in itself (i.e., a principle 
of internal supernatural Guidance) and the same 
revelation conjoined with the power of external 
manifestation by supernatural works, would pro- 
claim me to be a Quaker, and THE FRIEND as 
intended to propagate peculiar and sectarian Prin- 
ciples.” . 

The passage in Coleridge’s letter which 
follows immediately on the above, and which is 
quoted below, will be more fully understood if 
I first cite the ‘‘ article ” (subject to be treated) 
of the prospectus on which Wilkinson seems to 
have fastened :— 

“Sources of Consolation to the afflicted in Mis- 
fortune, or Disease, or Speculative Gloom, for the 
Exertion and right Application of the Reason, the 
Imagination, and the moral Sense; and new 
Sources of Enjoyment opened out, or an attempt 
(as an illustrious Friend once expressed the thought 
to me) to add Sunshine to Daylight, by making the 
Happy more happy.” 

It must be confessed that the consolations 
afforded by religion are not set out very promi- 
nently here, whatever interpretation might be 
wrested from the words ‘‘speculative gloom,” 
and it is not surprising that Wilkinson dis- 
cerned a blank space just where he had 
expected to find standing the chief stronghold 
of his creed. He must have drawn Coleridge’s 
attention to this gap, for Coleridge exclaims :— 

“Think then, dear Friend! what my regret was 
at finding that you had taken it for granted that 





I denied the existence of an internal monitor! I 
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trust I am neither of Paul, or of Apollos, or of 
Cephas; but of Christ. Yet I feel reverential 
gratitude toward those who have conveyed the 
spirit of Christ to my Heart and Understanding so 
as to afford Light to the Latter, and vital Warmth 
to the Former. Such gratitude I owe and feel toward 
W. Penn. Take his Preface to G. Fox’s Journal, 
and his Letter to his Son,—If they contain a faithful 
statement of genuine Christianity according to your 
Faith, Iam one with you. I subscribe to each and 
all of the principles therein layed down; and by 
them I propose to try, and endeavor to justify, 
the charge made by me (my Conscience bears me 
witness) in the spirit of entire Love against some 
passages of the Journals of later Friends......0 that 
in all things, in self-subjugation, unwearied benefi- 
cence, and unfeigned listening and obedience to the 
Voice within, I were as like the evangelic John 
Woolman, as I know myself to be in the belief of 
the existence and the sovran authority of that 
Voice!” 

In a postscript to the letter Coleridge 

becomes even more emphatic in his confession 
of the Quaker faith. He believes that by 
declaring himself a warm defender of the 
Established Church against all sectarians, or 
even by attacking Quakerism, he could gain 
twenty times as many subscribers as he will 
get, but is shocked even to think that so mean 
a motive could be supposed to influence him. 
‘*T say aloud everywhere,” he avers, 
“that in the essentials of their Faith, I believe 
as the Quakers do, and so I make enemies of the 
Church, of the Calvinists, and even of the Uni- 
tarians. Again, I declare my dissatisfaction with 
several points both of Notion and of Practice 
among the present Quakers—I dare not conceal 
my convictions—and therefore receive little good 
opinion even from those, with whom I most accord. 
But Truth is sacred.” 

The Friend ceased to exist before its 
author had had time to treat of the develop- 
ment of Quakerism, or even of the sources of 
consolation for those who suffered from 
“* speculative gloom”; unless we except the 
noble verses in No. xix. on the inalienable 
endowments of the ‘‘ good great man ”’—three 
treasures, ‘‘ love and light and calm thoughts,” 
and three firm friends, ‘‘ himself, his Maker, 
and the Angel, Death.” 

As time went on Coleridge’s dislike of modern 
developments of Quaker practice increased, but 
the principles which, as he believed, these had 
oveehaa never ceased to have a powerful attrac- 
tion. Perhaps, in writing to a Quaker whose 
goodwill he was for the moment anxious to en- 
list, Coleridge may have been led into a little 
exaggeration of emphasis, but there is every 
reason for believing him to have been sincere 
enough. Ali through the earlier half of his 
manhood he detested rites and ceremonies, and 
never even in his later days, when his belief in 
the things symbolized was completest, did he 
become entirely reconciled to the symbols. 
Somewhere in the ‘Aids to Reflection’ (com- 
posed mainly in 1824) he quotes with approval an 
old divine who likened a ceremony to a chain of 
gold around the neck of faith. Even in these 
comparatively orthodox days he was accustomed 
to insist on the tendency of ceremonial rites to 
induce in the minds of those who most leant 
on them a tendency to superstition. It was not 
only Coleridge the poet who looked for in- 
spiration by listening for the ‘divine 
and nightly whispering voice’”’—the constant 
attitude of his whole nature was that of simple 
receptiveness, sitting still, waiting to be moved 
by the Spirit, finding hindrance in rites and 
ceremonies designed for the help and sustain- 
ment of natures differently constituted. 

In this letter to Wilkinson, Coleridge altered 
with his pen the ‘‘article” above quoted. He 
substituted for ‘‘ speculative gloom” the words 
‘* distress of mind,” and added in the margin :— 

“In the words ‘ Distress of Mind,’ I especially 
refer to Gloom from speculative Doubts or Disbelief 
concerning the moral Government of the World, 
and the Hopes of Man arising from his religious 
Nature.” 

In the final version of the prospectus this sen- 
tence was adopted except as to the last clause, 





which runs ‘‘and the grounds and arguments 
for the religious Hopes of Human Nature.” 
The expression ‘‘speculative gloom” was 
certainly obscure, and had, before Wilkinson 
wrote, been complained of by Francis Jeffrey, 
to whom Coleridge had sent a copy of his pro- 
spectus. So we learn froma letter to Jeffrey 
recently printed by Mr. Ernest Coleridge 
(Illustrated London News, June 10th, 1893). 
‘*T entirely coincide,” writes Coleridge, 
“in your dislike of ‘speculative gloom ’—it is illo- 
gical as well as barbarous, and almost as bad as 
‘picturesque Eye.’ I do not know how I came to 
pass it ; for when I first wrote it, I undermarked it, 
not as the expression, but as a remembrancer of 
some better that did not immediately occur to me.” 
Jeffrey had objected to two other phrases— 
Coleridge wrote of habits formed during his 
‘* year-long absences from home,” and more than 
once in the course of the prospectus ‘‘ moral 
impulses” are spoken of. The former (which 
seems unobjectionable enough, and to possess 
the virtue of precision) Coleridge professed to 
think merely ‘‘ doubtful,” but he abandoned it, 
substituting ‘‘long absences”’; but the latter he 
defended, and stuck to it in the finally revised 
prospectus. J. DD. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Wuen the Library Association was founded, 
in 1877, it was freely prophesied that it would 
never reach its teens. It seemed that every- 
thing that could be said at meetings for the dis- 
cussion of bibliothecal science (we know no 
simpler adequate expression) would be said in 
a few short years, and that the Association 
would cease to exist for lack of work. But 
each annual meeting seems to produce a fresh 
crop of subjects for discussion, and at the pre- 
sent time the Association is more vigorous and 
flourishing than ever before. The fact that it 
is not merely a librarians’ association no doubt 
partly accounts for this. Its membership (up- 
wards of 500) consists very largely of the 
leading supporters of the library movement 
and of lovers of books generally. 

The sixteenth annual meeting, as we men- 
tioned last week, was held in Aberdeen on the 
5th, 6th, and 7th of this month, by invitation of 
“‘the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town 
Council, conjoined with the Senatus of the 
University and the Public Library Committee.” 
Marischal College was placed at the disposal of 
the Association, and there the sessions were 
held, under the presidency of Dr. Garnett, the 
learned Keeper of the Printed Books in the 
British Museum. 

At the opening meeting the members were 
received and welcomed by the Lord Provost on 
behalf of the city, and by Principal Sir William 
Geddes on behalf of the University. The Lord 
Mayor of London, who was present, expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to find an association 
whose headquarters were in London so hospit- 
ably welcomed by Aberdeen, and referred to 
what had been done by the Corporation of 
London in establishing the Guildhall Library. 

The President then delivered the opening 
address, which, after a retrospective glance at the 
early history of the Association, dealt with the 
subject of cataloguing. He pointed out the differ- 
ences in this respect between the requirements 
of large and small libraries, and justified the 
method of the British Museum in dealing with 
anonymous books and periodical publications. 
The achievement of Mr. Fortescue in compiling 
the subject index to modern books in the 
British Museum, Poole’s ‘ Index to Periodicals,’ 
and the classed catalogue of Mr. Swan Son- 
nenschein were referred to, and Government 
action in disseminating printed indexes was 
suggested. The relation of the British Museum 
to provincial culture, through the distribution of 
duplicates and the printing of the catalogue, was 
next touched upon, progress in both respects 
being, in the President’s view, most encouraging. 





Photography, systematically applied to library 
purposes, was recognized as having been wel] 
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again Government was invoked to introduce 
the process in the national archives. After some 
reflections on the degeneracy of the modern 
sheep, from a bookbinder’s point of view, and 
on the subject of co-operative cataloguing 
the President congratulated the meeting on the 
increase of free libraries, on the public spirit of 
Mr. Carnegie’s donation to Edinburgh and Mrs, 
Rylands’s munificence to Manchester, and on the 
foundation, through Mr. Copinger’s exertions, 
of a Bibliographical Society. He concluded 
with some exhortations to the assembled 
librarians, as ‘‘ humble priests of literature and 
science,” to avoid polemics, and look forward 
hopefully to time for the acceptance of their 
true position. 

The first paper read, ‘ The Public Libraries of 
Aberdeen,’ by Mr. A. W. Robertson, Librarian 
of the Aberdeen Public Library, was a full 
and descriptive account of Aberdeen libraries 
from theearliesttimes. It is clear that the shrewd 
Aberdonians at no time required the help of 
library missionaries to enable them to recognize 
the value of free access to good collections of 
books. The city, Mr. Robertson observed, had 
four public libraries—those of the University, 
the Mechanics’ Institution (now included in the 
Public Library), the Public Libraryitself, and the 
Anderson Library. The King’s College Library, 
containing some fine specimens of early 
printing, was founded in the fifteenth century, 
and very soon became important. The Maris. 
chal College Library was founded in 1613. 
These were supported partly by grants of 
money, but chiefly by benefactions, and were 
often in a sadly neglected state. Now, how- 
ever, both of these libraries were doing useful 
work. The Public Library was founded in 
1884, and nowhere had the Libraries Acts been 
put into forte with more success. The citizens 
at once recognized its value, and now, in a new 
and larger building, it was a beacon of intel- 
lectual light in the North. Mr. Robertson then 
described a rare, if not unique tract published 
in 1764 by William Ogilvie, Professor of 
Philosophy in King’s College, entitled ‘ Pro- 
posals for a Publick Library at Aberdeen.’ 
The professor proposed that the libraries of the 
two colleges should become ‘‘ public libraries” 
in return for money contributions from the 
citizens, and very shrewdly emphasized the 
advantages which the trade of the town would 
enjoy if his ‘‘ proposals” were realized. “In 
a publick library properly furnished not only 
the architect, the ship-builder, and the farmer; 
but even the tallow-chandler and _pin-maker 
may find the latest improvements that have 
been made in his profession.” As an instance 
of expeditious printing, it may be mentioned 
that when the attention of Mr. MacAlister (hon. 
secretary) was called to this interesting tract he 
instructed the University Press to reprint it 
for distribution during the meeting, and one 
hundred copies of a handsome reprint on hand- 
made paper (8 pp. 4to.) were distributed among 
the members next morning! Collectors may 
be glad to know that a few copies may still be 
had on application to the University Press, 
Aberdeen. Mr. Robertson incidentally alluded 
to the remarkable fact that down to 1832 the 
city of Aberdeen possessed as many universities 
as England. ; 

The next paper was ‘On the Classification of 
Books in the Natural Sciences,’ by Prof. Trail, 
F.R.S. The Professor of Botany is also curator 
of the University Library, and finds himself 
face to face with the difficulty which meets all 
classifiers, viz., that the classification of books 
cannot be brought into line with any scientific 
classification of knowledge. He has tested the 
most approved systems (Dewey’s, Cutter’s, &e.), 
and finds them all wanting. His suggestions 
for improvements were ingenious, the most 
practical being that cross-references should be 
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indulged in ad libitum. A lively discussion 
followed, the sum of which seemed to be that 
the best working classification was the simplest. 

The third paper, ‘ On the Statistical Accounts 
of Scotland,’ by Mr. J. T. Clark, Keeper of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, was a valuable 
contribution to the bibliography of the subject, 
which must be read in full to be appreciated. 

A paper entitled ‘Aberdeen, its Literature, 
Bookmaking, and Book Circulating,’ by Mr. 
George Walker, Convener of the Book Sub- 
Committee of the Aberdeen Public Library, was 
a chatty and humorous record of the past, 
including the personal reminiscences of the 
author, a retired bookseller. This concluded 
the first day’s business. 

The second day was opened by Mr. F. T. 
Barrett, Librarian of the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, with an account of one of the most 

rfect catalogues in existence—that of the 
Public Library, Baltimore. There is no printed 
catalogue on this side of the Atlantic which even 
approaches this compilation for completeness 
and excellence of method, unless we may 
mention that of the Liverpool Public Library. 
There is no lack of able cataloguers in this 
country ; but library authorities have not yet 
realized as their brethren in America have done 
that a generous expenditure upon a good dic- 
tionary catalogue is a wise investment and an 
invaluable aid to culture. 

A ‘Note on some Novel Features in the 
Ventilating and Warming of the Aberdeen Public 
Library,’ by Mr. A. W. Robertson, Librarian 
of the Aberdeen Public Library, explained a 
method which seems to be perfect. The 
members were taken over the building later in 
the day, and convinced that Mr. Robertson had 
indulged in no exaggeration in stating that the 
air in his library was always pure and equable 
in temperature. This result is obtained by 
filtering the air (passed over hot pipes in winter) 
and forcing it into the building. The density 
thus produced prevents the external unfiltered 
air from entering by means of the ordinary 
apertures. The entire atmosphere of the build- 
ing can be changed nine times in an hour. 

A discussion on the “blacking-out” of 
betting news, opened by Mr. R. K. Dent, 
Librarian of the Aston Public Library, was lively 
and prolonged. The balance of argument seemed 
to lie with those who favoured the blacking- 
brush, on the ground that by its help they 
secured the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Miss James, the Librarian of the 
People’s Palace, caused much amusement by 
stating that she had no difficulty with betting 
loafers, she simply ordered them to ‘‘ move on.” 

‘A New Method of arranging a Lending 
Library,’ by Mr. Thomas Mason, Librarian of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields Public Library, was 
one which would enable the borrowers in a 
lending library to see the backs of the books 
and thus obviate the need ofan indicator. This 
idea has been carried out in a limited way in 
several places, but Mr. Mason’s plan would 
embrace all the books in a lending library. A 
diagram was displayed which showed a series 
of glazed bookcases radiating from a central 
service counter. Each ray was composed of 
two bookcases, with space between for the 
attendants to get at the books from behind. 

‘Some Practical Difficulties in the Work of 
4 Public Librarian,’ by Mr. F. J. Burgoyne, 
librarian of the Lambeth Public Libraries, 
dealt entirely with technical questions of library 
management. ‘The French Clandestine Press 
in Holland,’ by Mr. Robert Harrison, late 
librarian of the London Library, in the absence 
of the author was taken as read. ‘A Proposal 
forthe Establishment of District Public Libraries 
on an Economical Basis,’ by Mr. J. J. Ogle, 
Librarian of the Bootle Public Library, 
suggested that a group of villages might 
adopt the Libraries Acts, and unite for pur- 
poses of administration. A capable librarian 
might then be engaged who would super- 
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vise the whole of them. The collection of books 
could be exchanged every year. The proposal 
was referred to the Council with an instruction 
to consider with a view to future legislation. 
‘The Village Libraries of Yorkshire,’ by Mr. 
Butler Wood, Librarian of the Bradford Public 
Library, although entirely independent of the 
previous paper, proved to be a valuable supple- 
ment to it, and showed the important work that 
has been done for village libraries in Yorkshire 
by the Associated Mechanics’ Institutions, which 
circulate boxes of well-chosen books through- 
out the county every three months. 

In a note on ‘How to Keep Down the Issues 
of Fiction,’ Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, the 
honorary secretary of the Association, pointed 
out that in many libraries the proportion of 
fiction on the shelves bore a very close relation 
to the issues, and suggested that as libraries 
were worthless if not educational, less attention 
should be paid by committees to the so-called 
law of ‘‘ supply and demand.” In many libraries 
there were no duplicates except of fictional 
works, and the consequence often was that 
when a student failed to get the work he asked 
for he fell back upon a novel to occupy the time 
until the other was available, and in this way 
fiction issues were forced up. Mr. MacAlister 
deprecated any discussion on the desirability of 
fiction reading, but urged that as its undoubted 
preponderance was used with deadly effect by 
the enemies of the library movement, it was a 
clear duty, not to prohibit fiction, but to en- 
courage the readers of other literature by an 
unstinted supply of duplicates. 

A paper on ‘The Taxation of Public 
Libraries,’ by Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, served 
to introduce on the Thursday an important 
discussion, which was taken part in by delegates 
from the municipalities of Birkenhead, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and York. Mr. MacAlister freely admitted the 
soundness of the principle that every institution 
supported by taxation should itself contribute 
its quota to that taxation, but urged that as 
long as libraries were exceptionally treated by a 
limited rate, an exception should be made in 
their favour and they should be exempt from 
taxation. Schools were taxed, but however 
heavy the tax, their usefulness was not im- 
paired, as the managers had nothing to do but 
to increase their precept to meet the demands 
of the collector. There was an_ irreducible 
minimum below which the upkeep and manage- 
ment expenses of a library could not go—the 
only elastic quantity being the sum spent upon 
new books. In many libraries the new taxation 
would absorb every penny available for this pur- 
pose. Mr. Councillor Southern, Chairman of the 
Manchester Public Libraries, said that, accord- 
ing to the recent judicial decision, free libraries 
were declared liable to imperial as well as local 
taxation, and urged that, without betraying 
undue impatience of taxation, such a decision 
should have been challenged in the Court of 
Appeal. Parliament had imposed a limit upon 
the library rate. For many years scientific 
libraries had enjoyed exemption from local 
rates, and surely, if any institutions were not 
taxed, public libraries should be among them. 
Manchester had decided to carry the question 
to a further test, and it would no doubt be 
decided in the highest court of justice. On the 
motion of Mr. MacAlister it was resolved ‘* That 
the hearty thanks of the Association be accorded 
to the Manchester Corporation for the valuable 
public service it had taken upon itself, and that, 
should the proposed appeal be unsuccessful, the 
Association hereby undertakes to promote a Bill 
to exempt libraries from taxation.” 

A discussion on ‘ Charging Systems in Lend- 
ing Libraries,’ opened by Mr. Charles Madeley, 
Librarian of the Warrington Public Library, 
renewed the old question of indicators versus 
personal intercourse between borrower and 
librarian. The advocates of the indicator 
point to the important saving of time and 





labour which that ingenious device secures, but 
the patent fact remains that several of the 
largest and most popular lilraries (notably 
Liverpool) do without the indicator. 

A report on ‘Librarianship as a Profession 
for Women in America’ was read by Miss 
James, Librarian of the People’s Palace. During 
her recent visit to American libraries, Miss 
James observed that there were many more 
women librarians than in England ; in fact, 
most of the work appeared to be done by women, 
and the supply of qualitied women was not 
equal to the demand. There were in America 
several excellent library schools where women 
were trained who could afterwards command 
salaries varying from 40]. to 400/. per annum. 
In point of health, education, and adminis- 
trative ability they were equal, if not superior, 
to the average librarian of the opposite sex. No 
doubt the great cause of their success was that 
they recognized the dignity of the profession, 
and devoted themselves to it as their lifework. 
The discussion which followed was generally 
in favour of the employment of educated and 
trained women in libraries in England. 

The last paper read was ‘A Century Ago: 
some Borrowers and the Books They Bor- 
rowed,’ by Mr. E. R. Norris Matthews, Librarian 
of the Bristol Public Libraries. Mr. Matthews 
has unearthed some of the registers and letter- 
books of the old Bristol Library, which afford 
a curious glimpse into the reading habits of 
Coleridge, Southey, and other eminent readers, 
From these he had selected enough to make 
a most interesting paper. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. G. H. 
Elliot, Librarian of the Belfast Public Library, 
on behalf of the local authorities, cordially 
invited the Association to hold its next meeting 
(1894) in Belfast. The invitation was accepted, 
and the Hon. Secretary announced that the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava had accepted the 
office of President for the year 1893-4, and 
would preside over the Belfast meeting. Then 
followed invitations from Manchester (for 1895) 
and Bristol (for 1896), both of which were 
accepted. 








LANGAZE PAYE MAURICE. 
Moray House, Stokes Bay, Aug. 31, 1893. 

TWENTY-THREE years ago—November 5th, 
1870—allusion was made in the Athenewm to 
the Créole patois of Mauritius, and on the last 
day of the same year Mr. Walter Besant (who 
had left the island whilst I was there, some five 
years previously) gave some explanation of the 
Créole vocabulary and grammar, by which the 
descendants of the old Malagasy slaves and 
maroons expressed their thoughts to their 
French masters in the days of Mahé de la 
Labourdonnais, Poivre, and Bernardin de St. 
Pierre. The recent destruction by fire of 
fifteen acres of buildings, in the heart of old 
Port Louis, which had escaped the track of the 
April hurricane in 1892, having again directed 
public attention towards this much-vexed city 
and its people, a few words on the language of 
the old Créole population of the island (now no 
longer a pure Franco-Malagasy Créole patois, 
but animpure argot debased by the introduc- 
tion of many Indian and Anglo-Indian words) 
may prove interesting to your readers. : 
Focard and Baissac have devoted two volumes 
to the patois of the Mascarene Islands, whilst 
M. Héry has particularly turned his attention 
tothe ‘‘Langaze Créyole Bourbonnais, ” which has 
ever been admired by Frenchmen when uttered 
by the lips of ‘‘ les dames de Bourbon ” :— 


Le créole naif et tendre 

Dans votre bouche est enchanteur ; 

Lorsque vous le parlez qui ne voudrait l’apprendre, 
Rien n’est plus doux, c’est la langue du coeur. 


The modern Mauritius patois has, as above 
remarked, been developed from the most 
heterogeneous sources, including (as Mr. Besant 
pointed out) many foreign nautical terms ; 
indeed, by the side of the real ‘‘ Langaze paye 
Maurice” proper there have arisen a Créole 
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andian patois, a Créole English patois, and a 
Créole Chinese patois, which commingled have 
originated a terribly bizarre Babylonish pidgin- 
dialect, sufficiently confusing to the new-comer, 
whose only ideas of Mauritius are taken from 
‘Paul and Virginia.’ 

The Bourbonnais patois has naturally pre- 
served to a greater degree than the Créole of its 
sister island its original French character, and, 
indeed, is only to be found in its thoroughly 
native purity away amongst the almost inac- 
cessible valleys of Cilaos and the Bernica, 
whose romantic scenery has been celebrated in 
verse by Parny and his modern successor, 
Leconte de Lisle, or in some of those equally 
out-of-the-way plateaux locally styled tettes 
and plaines, such, for example, as the Plaine 
des Caffres or the Plaine des Palmistes, 
some two or three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. On_ these interior 
heights the ancient French Créole language is 
mixed only with a few Malagasy words, and 
differs considerably from that in the towns of 
St. Denis and St. Pierre and along the coast. 

The Mauritian Créole population, on the other 
hand, generally inhabits the lowlands, and is 
within easy access of Port Louis everywhere, 
for there are no such inaccessible quarters re- 
maining in Mauritius ; the forests which alone 
rendered portions of that less mountainous 
island difficult to traverse have long since been 
thinned or destroyed. Consequently the Mau- 
ritian Créole has to make himself understood by 
varied nationalities, from Tommy Atkins in 
barracks at Cure-pipe to the Indian coolie at 
the sugar plantation, or, again, to the China- 
man whose ubiquitous corner shop supplies him 
with a sou’s worth of poisson salé and a glass 
of rum, or coup-de-sec, and to the merchant 
sailors or blue-jackets in the harbour. By the 
force of these circumstances he has adopted a 
language brief, concise, and stripped almost 
entirely of all prepositions, conjunctions, 
adverbs, and pronouns which are not indis- 
pensable. On the sister island, ninety miles to 
the west, the Bourbonnais practises another 
fashion of speech. He expands instead of con- 
tracting the number of words, multiplies his 
—— and prepositions, piling, in fact, re- 

undant small words one upon the other with an 
exuberant prodigality. 

For instance, the Mauritian, Pa Lindor, 
would say, ‘“‘ Moalle ’bitation,” where the Bour- 
bon Créole, Papa Félisse, says, ‘‘ Mou y sa va 
*bitation |” 7. e., of course, meant for ‘‘ je vais 
& Vhabitation.” 

Again, Pa Lindor, of Mauritius, will com- 
plain : ‘‘Comme ga ou faire ? ou allé ; ou blige 
moa?” which Papa Félisse would interpret : 
**Comme ca vous-y fé? vous l’a parti; vous 
Vablye &4 moin?” and reply : ‘‘ Na point, moin 
n’a pas blye & vous, mou y mazine & vous tou- 
zours”; i.e., ‘*C’est comme cela que vous 
faites? Vous partez ; vous m’oubliez!” ‘Non! 
je ne vous oublie pas, je pense toujours & vous.” 

The following will give a good idea of the 
“* Langaze Créyole Bourbon ”:— 

GANSON PAPA FELIS. 
In zour vous I’a dit 4 moin 
Viens voir & vous voutt la case, 
Moin I'a té voir 4 vous, 
Mais vous l'a pousse 4 moin. 


A cethére, a cethére, 4 cethére, 
Comment que moin va faire ? (dis.) 
Moin la sortt bitation, 
Moin la sauve mon fame, 
Moin la quitte mon zenfants, 
Avec mon zanimaux. 
A cethére, &c. 


Mon p’tit cien Langouti 
Y guette 4 moin y plére, 
Dann son mazination, 
Li conné mon malhére. 
A cethére, &c. 
$23 moin la pi gagné 
’est 14 dann mon brételle, 
In morceau boucané* 
Vec in ptit-ptit tendrec. 
A cethére, &c. 





* Observe the preservation of the old word boucaner, from 
which the word buccaneer was derived. Tendrec is a Mala- 
ed species of hedgehog, introduced to Mauritius and 

urbon from Fort Dauphin in the olden days. 


In contrast, a specimen of the ‘‘ Langaze paye 
Maurice ” may be quoted :— 


GANSON PA LINDOR. 
N’a pas besoin badiné 
V’la zaut’ fini fair’ mariaze 
Tous camarad’ va canté 
Pour rend’ plis gout nous-badinaze 
Ca blanc-la ein’ bon garcon 
Moi voulé dir’ li mon ganson (dis). 
Vous connais vous té-malin 
Vous filé cot’ balizaze ? 
Mais l’amour ein’ p’tit coquin 
Qui mett’ vous dan ¢cimin mariaze 
Vous lé-quer qui té fronté 
Ma foi Dié fini bien dompté (lis). 


Madam’ vous fini tendé 
Maitre qui va rend’ li saze 
Quéqu’fois comm’ ¢a sans pensé 
Kin’ mari voulé fair’ tapaze 
Appellé l’amour vit’ment 
Vous va voir baissé son vaillant (dis). 
Mon z’ami v’la vous marié 
Vous n’a pas besoin |’école 
Moi sir vous va travaillé 
Mais pourtant couté mon parole: 
N’a pas fair’ vous l’aranz’mens 
Pour prend la berlog’ trop long-tems (dis). 
S. PasFreLtp OLIvER, 


Captain late Royal Artillery. 








NOTE ON WORDSWORTH. 

In his new edition of Wordsworth’s poems 
Prof. Dowden expresses some doubt with 
regard to the date of the ‘Lines to a Young 
Lady who had been Reproached for taking Long 
Walks in the Country,’ but assumes that they 
were addressed to Dorothy Wordsworth. Prof. 
Knight takes the same view. The lines in 
question were first included in the two-volume 
edition published by Longman in 1807. In 
Macmillan’s edition, 1889, the date assigned to 
the composition of the poem is 1805. In the 
** Fenwick Notes” Wordsworth asserts that the 
lines were composed ‘‘at the same time and in 
the same view as ‘I met Louisa in the shade’: 
indeed they were designed to make one piece.” 
I venture to think that the following considera- 
tions point to the conclusion that they were 
addressed not to the poet’s sister, but to his 
future wife, Mary Hutchinson. 

In the first place, the lines originally appeared 
in the Morning Post for February 11th, 1802. 
They are headed: ‘‘To a beautiful Young 
Lady who had been harshly spoken of on 
account of her fondness for taking long walks 
in the country.” 

Secondly, we know from Dorothy Words- 
worth’s journal that Mary Hutchinson was at 
Dove Cottage in the late autumn of 1801, and 
that on December 28th, 1801, she accompanied 
the Wordsworths on foot to Keswick, reaching 
Greta Hall at half-past five in the afternoon. 
A second visit, so Prof. Knight tells us, was 
paid to Grasmere early in January, 1802, and at 
the end of the month she visited the Clarksons 
at Eusemere and friends at Penrith. 

Thirdly, the lines ‘ To Louisa,’ which Words- 
worth couples with the ‘Lines to a Young 
Lady,’ are evidently addressed by a lover to his 
betrothed. Your reviewer points out that there 
is proof that these lines belong to ‘‘ some period 
before 1802.” 

Fourthly, the young lady who was reproached 
for her long mountain walks is promised 
‘* heart-stirring” (or ‘‘delightful” in the original 
version) ‘‘ days,” as ‘‘ wife and friend,” ‘‘in a 
nest in a green dale.” Babes will cling around 
her, and thus as wife and mother she will 
fulfil the conditions of perfect womanhood. 
Addressed to a future wife the prophecy is 
intelligible, but to an unmarried sister so entire 
a disposal of her destiny would have been 
hardly welcome. 

As to the occasion of the poem it is, perhaps, 
idle to hazard a guess. But it is not impossible 
that the ‘‘reproaches” proceeded from Greta 
Hall, and that Mrs. Coleridge, who did not 
appreciate long walks, may have permitted her- 
self to remonstrate with ‘‘the young ladies” on 
the score of prudence, if not of propriety. But 





I may be doing her an injustice, and it is as 
likely that the ‘‘ railing accusation” came from 





Penrith or some other quarter. At Grasmere 
in those happy days, there was no one to rail. - 
Be that as it may, it is pleasant to think that 
the forecast in the closing stanza was fulfilled to 
the letter. Any one who can recall Mrs. Words. 
worth in her old age ‘‘serene and bright” 
might almost persuade himself that those beau. 
tiful words were a descriptive, not a prophetic 
strain. E. H. ©, 





MR. JAMES TOOVEY. 

By the death of Mr. James Toovey in his 
eightieth year, which occurred on the 7th inst, 
we lose a connecting link of the past and present 
generation of booksellers. With the exception 
of Mr. John Bohn, he was probably the only 
person living in 1893 who had known Evans's 
auction rooms in Pall Mall in their prosperity 
and had been on familiar terms with those 
giant bibliopoles of a past age, Thomas Thorpe, 
Thomas Rodd, and William Pickering, and 
Payne & Foss—men whose shelves groaned 
with the weight of early printed books for sale 
at as many shillings as they are now worth 
pounds, in days when 30l. to 40/. was thought 
a great price for a fine example of the block 
books, and double that sum was deemed exorbi- 
tant for a fine Caxton, while 10/. would have 
been thought outrageous for the finest copy of 
the first edition of Walton’s ‘ Angler’ in ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Toovey was apprenticed to Mr. Richard 
Beckley and his successor Mr. James Walther, 
of Piccadilly, and began business on his own 
account about 1840. For many years he had 
almost a speciality for books in old French 
red morocco bindings, especially after the 
retirement of Messys. Payne & Foss in 1847, 
In those days so little were: the morocco 
bindings of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries esteemed in France that 
Toovey in his periodical visits to Paris was able 
to buy largely and sell at great advantage in 
London. It was not till about 1856, or even 
later, that the tide began to set in the other 
way. Among the many libraries that Mr. 
Toovey had a hand in forming may especially 
be mentioned the almost complete collection 
on angling and ichthyology which he was in- 
strumental in bringing together for the late 
Mr. Denison. In his early career he was the 
publisher of the ‘ Lives of the English Saints,’ 
edited by Newman, Faber, and others who 
afterwards seceded to the Roman Church ; but 
the work of the greatest importance which he 
brought out was the magnificent edition of the 
Aberdeen Breviary, one of the glories of the 
Chiswick Press. 

Mr. Toovey had retired from active business 
for several years, though he would now and 
then be seen at Sotheby’s, examining the lots 
with as keen an eye and as active an interest as 
in the days of old. 

Unless exception be made in favour of Mr. 
James Edwards, of Pall Mall, who left business 
about ten years before Mr. Toovey was born, 
carrying with him into his retirement the famous 
miscalled Bedford Missal (now in the British 
Museum), it may be safely said that no retired 
bookseller ever possessed for his own pleasure 
and satisfaction so magnificent a collection of 
books—it could hardly be called a library, which 
would be a misnomer for books which, however 
valuable, the owner has no idea or intention of 
ever reading, referring to, or consulting. Mr. 
Toovey loved his books, as a collector of china 
loves his plates and pots, without the smallest 
idea of eating off them or drinking out of them. 
Among his treasures was an almost complete 
collection of books printed by Aldus and his 
family and successors, which was formed by the 
late Earl of Gosford. Two copies of the First 
Folio Shakspeare were treasures also that he 
would showandregard with pleasure and delight, 
one of them being decidedly the tallest and 
finest known. The first edition of Virgil was 
one of his comparatively recent acquisitions, at 
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s cost of between 600/. and 700l., albeit he 
could not read a word of Latin. It seemed as 
though he had rubbed shoulders with biblio- 
maniacs for so many years that he had taken 
the disease (or should we call it the ease?) in its 
most acute form. A delightful day’s amuse- 
ment was it to go over with Mr. Toovey the 
peautiful volumes which he delighted to live 
amongst. His knowledge of books was very 
creat, but of bibliography almost nothing ; 
indeed, he would express a contempt for it, 
except so far as it might serve him in his 
business. He was a liberal benefactor of the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, and one of 
its vice-presidents. E. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue forthcoming volume of the ‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ to be pub- 
lished on the 26th inst., extends from 
Malthus to Mason. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
writes on Malthus, Dean Mansel, and 
Harriet Martineau; Mr. J. Horace Round 
on Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex ; 
Mr. G. F. Warner on Sir John Mandeville, 
the so-called traveller; Mr. D. J. O’Dono- 
ghue on Mangan, the Irish poet; Mr.G. A. 
Aitken on Mrs. Manley ; Mr. Russell Barker 
on Manners-Sutton, Lord Canterbury, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and on 
Archbishop Markham; Mr. J. M. Rigg on 
Cardinal Manning; Mr. Manners Chichester 
on Sir William Rose Mansfield, Lord Sand- 
hurst; the Rev. Alexander Gordon on 
Bishop Mant and on Stephen Marshall, 
the Presbyterian; Mr. C. L. Kingsford on 
Walter Map and on William Marshal, first 
Earl of Pembroke; Prof. Tout on Mar- 

et of Anjou; Mr. Clements Markham, 

.B., on Gervase Markham; Mr. Sidney 
Lee on Christopher Marlowe and on 
Mary I., Queen of England; Canon Over- 
ton on Charles Marriott, of Oxford; Prof. 
J. K. Laughton on Capt. Marryat; 
Canon Venables on Herbert Marsh, Bishop 
of Peterborough; Mr. D’Arcy Power on 
John Marshall, the surgeon; Mr. A. H. 
Bullen on John Marston, the dramatist; 
Dr. Richard Garnett on John Westland 
Marston and his son Philip Bourke Mar- 
ston; Mr. C. H. Firth on Harry Marten, 
the regicide, and on Andrew Marvell; Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse on John Martin, the 
painter; Mr. W. P. Courtney on ‘“ Hu- 
manity” Martin; Dr. A. W. Ward on 
Mary II. of England and on Mary of 
Modena, James II.’s queen; Mr. T. F. 
Henderson on Mary, Queen of Scots; Mr. 
James Gairdner on Mary, queen of Louis 
XIII. of France ; and Mr. Gordon Goodwin 
on Mary, Princess of Orange, William III.’s 
mother. 

Tue name of Mr. Joseph Jekyll is familiar 
toall who are acquainted with the political 
and social life of the early part of the 
present century. From 1818 to 1838 he 
carried on a continuous correspondence with 
his sister-in-law, Lady Gertrude Sloane- 
Stanley, in which he noted down all the 
passing events and gossip of London. This 
correspondence has been edited by the Hon. 
Algernon Bourke, who recently edited the 
‘Annals of White’s Club,’ and will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray in the autumn. 


Ir is well known that Mr. Du Chaillu has 
or many years past devoted himself almost 
exclusively to the study of our Scandinavian 


large part of the results of his researches 
in this department of history. With a view 
to render more vivid and interesting the 
life and customs of these Norsemen, he has 
now written a tale giving the life of a young 
chief, his education, training, pursuits, and 
achievements. This story, ‘Ivar the Viking,’ 
is to be issued by the same publisher. 


Unver the title of ‘The Mohammedan 
Dynasties’ Messrs. Archibald Constable & 
Co. areabout to publish a systematic account, 
by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, of the various 
princes who have ruled in the Mohammedan 
empire since the first conquests of the Sara- 
cens tothe time of the present young Khedive. 
There were about a hundred and twenty of 
these dynasties, including the Indian, but 
there is at present no work where their 
chronology and position in the general his- 
tory of the East may be ascertained. In 
‘The Mohammedan Dynasties’ their place 
in history is described in brief introductions, 
and full chronological tables and pedigrees 
are given of each dynasty, together with a 
general scheme showing their relative 
positions. 

Mr. Sarnrspury’s edition of ‘ Herrick’s 
Poetical Works’ will be the next addition 
to the new issue of the ‘Aldine Poets,” 
published by Messrs. Bell. The editor has 
carefully collated the text with the early 
editions, and has kept down the annotation 
to its lowest terms. The same firm will 
shortly publish a second edition, ‘ revised 
and decreased,”’ of Michael Field’s ‘ Under- 
neath the Bough.’ The limited first edition 
was sold out before publication. 

Mr. THEoporE Warts contributes to the 
October number of the Nineteenth Century 
an article on ‘Tennyson as the Poet of 
Evolution.’ 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co have in pre- 
paration ‘Chinese Central Asia: a Ride to 
Little Tibet,’ by Dr. Henry Lansdell. The 
two volumes will record part of a journey 
of 50,000 miles to five of the kingdoms of 
Europe, four of Africa, and most of the 
kingdoms of Asia. The author rode on 
horses and yaks, at heights sometimes of 
18,000 feet, from Lake Balkash through 
Kashgar to Little Tibet, thus crossing the 
entire mountain systems of Central Asia. 


WE have received from Mr. Lucien Wolf, 
of the Institute of Journalists, a contradic- 
tion of our paragraph last week relating to 
M. Magnard’s visit to London. Should we 
prove to be mistaken it will surprise us, as 
we had our information on the absolutely 
best authority. 


Messrs. Lawrence & BuLiEn will pub- 
lish in a few days an edition of the text of 
Catullus, with notes by Mr. S. G. Owen, 
Tutor of Christ Church, and illustrations by 
Mr. J. R. Weguelin. The same firm will 
issue an edition of Beckford’s ‘ Vathek,’ 
with an introduction by Dr. Richard Gar- 
nett, and etchings by Mr. Herbert Nye. 
Beckford declared that he wrote ‘ Vathek’ 
in three days and two nights; but Dr. 
Garnett, from letters in the possession of 
Mr. Alfred Morrison, shows that the com- 
position occupied several months. 

Mr. T. Fisoer Unwin will shortly pub- 
lish in his ‘‘ Independent Novel Series” a 
selection of stories from the Russian of 


niak, in an introduction which he contri- 
butes to the volume, considers representa- 
tive of the highest poetical art in his own 
country. The selection contains four stories, 
‘The Scarlet Flower,’ ‘From the Memoirs 
of Private Ivanov,’ ‘A Coward,’ and ‘An 
Occurrence.’ The translator is Mrs. E. L. 
Voynich. 

By the death of Mr. James Croston, 
F.S.A., of Manchester, who passed away on 
the 1st of this month at the age of sixty- 
three, a well-known name is removed from 
the ranks of literature. 
of ‘On Foot through the Peak,’ which, 
since its first publication upwards of thirty 
years ago, has gone through several editions. 
He also wrote ‘Historic Sites of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire,’ ‘County Families of 
Lancashire and Cheshire,’ and a number of 
other books of local interest. His latest 
literary work was the editorship of the 
recently completed new edition of Baines’s 
‘History of Lancashire,’ on which he had 
been engaged during the last seven years. 


CuarpmMan & Hatt, Limited, have this 
week paid their usual interim dividend to 
June 30th of 7 per cent. on the preference 
and 5 per cent. on the ordinary capital. 


Mr. OswaLtp WALMEsLEY, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, perhaps the most informatory witness 
before the recent Mining Commission, is 
preparing for the press an exhaustive 
‘Guide to the Mining Laws of the World,’ 
of which Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode will 
be the publishers. 


Mrs. Meynett is translating M. Daniel 
Barbé’s ‘Lourdes: Hier, Aujourd’hui, 
Demain.’ The English version will contain 
coloured reproductions of twelve drawings 
by Hoffbauer, and will be published by 
Messrs. Burns & Oates. 


Tue late Sir E. B. Hamley has left his 
copyrights to his niece, Miss Barbara Jane 
Hamley, who is an executrix. 

Mr. W. Satr Brassrneron, F.S.A., has 
in hand ‘ Historic Worcestershire,’ which 
is to be published in twelve illustrated 
monthly parts, the first of which is expected 
to be ready at the end of this month. The 
Midland Educational Co., Birmingham, are 
the publishers. 

Tue Free Library at Ayr, towards the 
cost of which Mr. Andrew Carnegie con- 
tributed 10,000/., has recently been opened 
by the Provost of the town. There are, to 
begin with, about 15,000 volumes on the 
shelves. 

Tue October number of Harper’s Magazine 
will contain the first of a series of articles 
entitled ‘ From the Black Sea to the Persian 
Gulf by Caravan.’ It was while on this 
trip that the late Mr. Theodore Child died 
of cholera. 


Tue October number of the United Service 
Magazine will contain an article by Capt. 
A. J. Mahan, of the United States Navy, 
author of ‘The Influence of Sea Power,’ 
&c., entitled ‘Two Maritime Expeditions’ ; 
and Vice-Admiral Colomb has also written 
a paper on the ‘ Loss of the Victoria, and 
the Mancuvring Powers of Steam Ships.’ 

Ir is proposed to perpetuate the memory 
of Prof. J. M. Fuller, who recently died 
quite suddenly while on his holiday, by 








ancestors. ‘The Viking Age’ contains a 
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churches in Bexley (St. Mary’s and St. 
John’s) of which he was vicar. Friends 
of the deceased who desire to contribute to 
the fund may send subscriptions to either 
of the treasurers (Messrs. J. Flower Jack- 
son, J.P., Bourne Place, Bexley, and Alex. 
Grant, St. Michael’s, Park Hill, Bexley), 
or to the secretary to the memorial com- 
mittee, Mr. E. R. Sharpe, Hurst Lodge, 
Gravel Hill, Bexley Heath. 

Tue Librairie Lamarche of Dijon has 
just published a work by the late Joseph 
Milsand entitled ‘ Littérature Anglaise et 
Philosophie.’ M. Milsand, who was an 
intimate of Robert Browning, writes chiefly 
on English authors. The work contains, 
inter alia, articles on Tennyson, Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning, and Charles Dickens. 
The agents for Great Britain are Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. 


One of the most gifted representatives of 
modern Russian poetry has just passed 
away in the person of A. N. Apuchtin, who 
died at St. Petersburg, at the age of fifty- 
two. Several of his poems, the theme of 
many of which is ‘‘ unhappy love,” enjoy 
great popularity in Russia. 

Tue Litterarische Gesellschaft, which 
was formed some time ago at Vienna under 
the management of Dr. M. Breitenstein, will 
shortly begin its projected series of pub- 
lications with a novel entitled ‘Vor dem 
Gewitter,’ by Frau Bertha von Suttner, 
well known at home and abroad by her 
Tendenzroman * Die Waffen nieder.’ 


Die Romanwelt: Wochenschrift fir die 
erzthlende Litteratur aller Volker is the title 
of a paper which is to make its appear- 
ance next month at Stuttgart. It will 
be edited by Herr 0. Neumann-Hofer, the 
editor of the Magazin fir Litteratur. 


NARROW-MINDED German town councils 
may ostracize Heine’s statues to their hearts’ 
delight, their injunctions will never diminish 
his popularity with the German people. 
Since the expiration of the copyright in his 
works, numerous editions have been pub- 
lished of them, and quite recently Prof. 
Elster’s admirable critical edition of his 
collected writings has been issued by the 
Bibliographisches Institut of Leipzig, for 
the third time, we believe, within the space 
of a few years. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers this week 
include an Account of the British Museum 
Income and Expenditure, the Number of 
Visitors, &c. (8d.); Report of the Committee 
of Council on Education, England and 
Wales, with Appendix (3s. 7d.); and En- 
dowed Schools Acts, 1869 to 1889, Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, 1889, Scheme 
for the Management of Certain Funds (34¢.). 








SCIENCE 
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La Rose, dans l’ Antiquité et au Moyen Age. 
Par Charles Joret. (Paris, Bouillon.) 


‘* La rose est plus que nule autre flors bele,” 
said Chrestien de Troyes, and though we 
ourselves have a habit of regarding every 
specially exquisite flower that we see as the 
loveliest of all until a still lovelier appears, 
we can perceive many reasons for that deci- 
sive statement. So far as mere beauty goes, 
the lily runs the rose hard; but the rose in 








perfection gratifies more of our senses than, 


perhaps, any other flower. It is fair to see, 
good to taste, pleasant to touch, and its 
scent is delightful, and not, like that of the 
lily, delightful to the point of pain. The 
one thing it cannot do is to make itself 
heard, but it has an admirable spokesman 
in M. Joret, who—stimulated by the fact 
that 


‘*tandis que chaque année presque voit paraitre, 
en Allemagne et surtout en Angleterre, quelque 
nouvelle publication sur les légendes du monde 
végétal, nous n’avons & leur opposer que la 
‘Mythologie des Plantes,’ de M. de Gubernatis, 
qui, si elle a été publiée en France, n’est pas 
Vceuvre d’un Frangais,””— 


has in this massive, but most interesting 
octavo gathered together all that is known 
of the early history and methods of culture 
of this flower, which, however, as he says 
himself, is little enough. All that is known 
with certainty is that, like the sun, it came 
from the East—sweetness and light had 
their origin together. ‘‘ Alack! there be 
roses and roses,’”’ wrote Browning, and the 
chances are that if we saw the first that 
‘stepped westward”? we should, perhaps, 
wonder at the admiration they excited. 


M. Joret goes carefully into the question 
of where the roses sung by the Greek and 
Latin poets came from, and of what species 
they were. He supposes that the Rosa 
centifolia was the rose of the poets, but 
it was, he says, not indigenous in Greece 
any more than in the rest of Europe, and 
its cradle has to be sought in Africa or in 
Asia. By a process of exhaustion he arrives 
at the required knowledge. He believes 
that the ancients knew a very limited 
number of varieties of the rose, being, of 
course, ignorant of all those peculiar to 
China, America, Northern Asia, and 
Northern Europe. They could, therefore, 
only cultivate those found in Southern 
Europe, the Morea, and Asia Minor. 
No rose was to be found in Egypt; none 
is ever met with on any of its monu- 
ments, nor on any tomb of the time of the 
Pharaohs — the flower only appeared in 
the valley of the Nile in the time of the 
Ptolemies. It was not known to the ancient 
Hebrews, and when it appears in the Bible 
it is either by the error or excess of zeal of 
the translator. No roses are seen on the 
Assyrian monuments, on which so many 
indigenous trees and shrubs are represented, 
nor is it probable that they were ever culti- 
vated in ancient Mesopotamia. The rose is 
never named in the Vedas, though they 
name such a number of plants, nor in the 
Ritou-Sanhara, the dramas of Kalidasa, or 
the medical works of Sucruta. Hindustan, 
indeed, has only two indigenous roses, 2. 
sempervirens and R. involucrata. The Zend- 
Avesta has as little to say about the flower 
as the Vedas. It is the Greeks who first 
named it. 

There is a chapter on the roses known to 
the ancients which would be much more 
helpful to us if the ancients had known how 
to write with scientific precision. It is often 
difficult to know whether they speak of 
brambles or roses. And when a man of 
science, the Mussulman Abou-el Khair, 
writes of a blue rose, and of another the 
petals of which are red on the outside and 
blue on the inside, we feel that the materials 





for building up theories as to the Species 


| known in ancient times are untrustworthy, 


Albertus Magnus advised those who 
wanted roses in winter to plant them jp 
earth mixed with blood and to water them 
with blood. The prescription was no doubt 
efficacious, but he wrote in times when 
such advice might have cost the life of g 
slave or so. 

The ancients grew the rose by seed, and 
found it reached perfection slowly. Then 
they took cuttings, and planted them after 
the setting of the Pleiades, or when Favonius 
breathed softly. They dug about it and 
pruned it before the calends of March, 
They surrounded it with garlic to render 
its flowers more odorous. St. Francois de 
Sales seized on this fact and pointed a moral 
with it—one which, perhaps, did profit in 
the aftertime. Then there is a recipe fora 
plat aux roses given, but not invented, by 
Apicius, which might have been taken from 
the ‘ Belle Assemblée’ of a hundred years 
ago, only then it would have been offered 
to the public as a cosmetic to destroy ebul- 
lient humours and restore the complexion, 

The Greeks and Romans held their wor. 
ship of the rose in solution with much 
worship of the juice of the grape. They 
carried this so far that at first the early 
Christians proscribed the flower ; then, with 
the same happy intuition which made them 
everywhere turn pagan fétes into Christian 
festivals, they pressed the flower into the 
service of the Church, and made it the 
central figure of a host of beautiful legends, 
most of which M. Joret gives. When great 
Pan was dead, worship of the rose still 
continued; it became one of the dearest 
emblems of the new faith. When the Moors 
were driven out of Spain their roses were 
not driven out with them, nor yet was their 
system of irrigating their rose gardens, 
It is somewhat of a disenchantment to 
see a rose garden when roses are grown for 
scent; it is little better than a somewhat 
glorified potato field. 








The Great Barrier-Reef of Australia. A Series 
of Enlarged Photographs from W. Saville-Kent’s 
Work of that Title. (Allen & Co.)—The prin- 
cipal illustrations in Mr. Saville-Kent’s forth- 
coming work on the ‘Great Barrier-Reef of 
Australia’ have been enlarged and reproduced 
by photo-mezzotype by the London Stereoscopic 
Company for the use of colleges and museums 
of natural history. These photographs (fifteen 
inches wide by twelve inches high) are very 
beautifully executed, and exhibit the details of 
form and structure almost as sharply as the 
prints taken directly from the negatives them- 
selves. No pictures have ever before been pro- 
duced equal to them, capable of conveying 
accurately to those unfamiliar with coral fields 
in nature not only the general aspect of exten- 
sive reef-formation, but the general form of the 
different patches, and the great variety of species 
of which a reef is composed. Views of the 
barrier were photographed by Mr. Saville-Kent 
at many places along the coast from between its 
outer edge and the fringing reefs on the land- 
ward side. Of the outer-barrier series we may 
specially mention the views of the Stag’s-Horn 
Reef, which presents a perfect idea of the field- 
like way in which this species grows, recalling 
asketch of Australian ‘‘heath country ” petrl- 
fied ; and of the Crescent Reef, Outer Barrier, 
No. 7, with its branching forms and its solid 
blocks of stony corals resembling boulders of 
rock, Of the fringing-reef series, ‘Porites 
Islet’ and ‘Madrepore Lagoon’ are wonderfully 
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interesting and instructive. It would be difli- 
eult to excel ‘Madrepore Lagoon’ either in 
scientific value or in beauty as a_ picture. 
Nothing can be desired more charming than 
the way the growth of the individual mushroom- 
like patches, with the clear, still pools and lake- 
lets in and round which they grow, and the sha- 
dowy forms under the surface, has been brought 
out, or the sharpness of the distant parts of the 
extensive area included in the view. A study 
of this series of twelve pictures will give a far 
clearer notion of a coral reef, its form and 
builders, than the best dozen lectures ever de- 
livered. They are admirably suited for the 
purpose for which they have been prepared, 
namely, to illustrate lectures, and be displayed 
in museums in proximity to the dried specimens 
of corals. 

A sIMPLE, straightforward manual for be- 
ginners is Modern Microscopy, by M. I. Cross 
and M. J. Cole (Bailliere, Tindall & Cox). 
The little handbook may be said to perform 
the task which it undertakes. Both Mr. Cross, 
who writes about ‘The Microscope and In- 
structions for its Use,’ and Mr. Cole, who 
deals with ‘Microscopic Objects; how Pre- 
pared and Mounted,’ are perfectly competent 
for the duties which they have set themselves. 
The illustrations are good and well selected, 
the directions pithy and clear. On a few pages 
we have noted misprints which might have been 
avoided. If a journal dealing with the micro- 
scope is to be recommended to beginners, we 
should have thought that that published by the 
Royal Microscopical Society should have been 
selected, in place of less well-known and less 
authoritative prints. The beginner in microscopy 
will do well to get this book. 

Science Stories. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.)—We learn from the 
preface that these stories are reprints of certain 
“Saturday specials” contributed by the author 
to the Glasgow Herald. Very readable news- 
paper articles they must have been, exhibiting 
as they do the general superficial omniscience so 
dear to the average newspaper reader; they 
excite his curiosity, and leave him in a misty 
twilight of inaccurate half-knowledge. They 
amuse him, too, for Mr. Wilson has adroitly 
interwoven certain old but excellent Scotch 
anecdotes among his scientific stories, and says 
funny things about Teutonic philosophers, the 
Ewigkeit, and the like. These newspaper 
articles, collected into a volume of essays, 
appear to have lost their raison d’étre. They are 
published for the benefit of ‘‘that growing 
section of the public who are always (in science 
matters) ‘wanting to know,’” and who, pre- 
sumably, will not take the trouble by study to 
find out. Whether the perusal of this volume 
will be of real service to any person we doubt, 
but it cannot do great harm, and may amuse 
him, and so help to while away an idle half-hour. 
Mr. Wilson discourses fluently about objects of 
many kinds as he roams through the three 
kingdoms of nature. He chats, with a charming 
assumption of universal knowledge, about butter- 
flies’ wings, sealskins, birth, death, meteorites, 
the physiology of the brain, and many other 
topics; the reader, however, gets but little | 
solid information anywhere. Probably Mr. 
Wilson, skilful journalist as he seems to be, 


Africa for the relief of Emin Pasha has gone 
from among us. Surgeon-Major Parke died 
suddenly on Sunday last at Alt-na-Craig, where 
he was on a visit to the Duke of St. Albans. 
He was the most sympathetic personality among 
Mr. Stanley’s companions, and every one who 
had the good fortune to receive his services as 
a medical man or to meet him as a friend was 
charmed by his genial manners. Dr. Parke, 
though most popularly known as Mr. Stanley’s 
companion, was a medical officer of distinction. 
In 1882 he accompanied the expedition for the 
relief of Khartum, and in 1883 he presided 
as chief officer over the cholera hospital at 
Helwan. He is the author of ‘Experiences in 
Equatorial Africa ’ (1891), ‘Guide to Health in 
Africa’ (1893), and a number of professional 
papers. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Curzon’s pic- 
turesque and interesting paper on his journeys 
in Indo-China forms one of the principal features 
of the September number of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s monthly Journal. The 
paper is illustrated by a map which has been 
reduced from the last edition of that of M. 
Pavie, and the topography differs considerably 
from that of previously published maps. This is 
especially shown on the east side of the Mekong 
as well as in the course of the river itself. Mr. 
F. Jeppe contributes an account of the Zout- 
spansberg goldfields, which embrace an area 
exceeding that of Holland and Belgium, in the 
northern part of the South African Republic. 
The district is rich in gold and other metals, 
and in 1892 the output of the former was about 
16,000 ounces, the total for the entire Transvaal 
being about 1} million ounces. There is the usual 
budget of geographical notes and reviews, and 
as a whole the Geographical Journal maintains 
its standard of interest. 

Dr. James Burgess, C.I.E., has contributed 
to the Scottish Geographical Magazine an 
important criticism of Mr. Curzon’s map of 
Persia, which, as the most recent authority, 
naturally attracts deserved attention at the pre- 
sent time. Dr. Burgess complains of the absence 
of information as to the fixed positions on which 
the map is based, and points out that numerous 
displacements of latitude and longitude, varying 
from 3’ to 50’, have been made, and that it is 
impossible to know which places have been laid 
down on satisfactory observations and which are 
only approximate. The vexed question of ortho- 
graphy and of the correct spelling of the names 
has proved another stumbling- block to the 
doctor, who also comments on the scale of the 
map being too small to obviate overcrowding of 
the lettering. With these various criticisms it 
is difficult not to sympathize in the main, 
especially as Dr. Burgess’s expert knowledge 
and acumen are beyond question. One must 
beware though of judging Mr. Curzon’s map 
by too exacting acriterion. The last standard 
map of Persia was that compiled by the late Sir 
Oliver St. John, who was himself a scientific 
surveyor, and who was employed by the Secre- 
tary of State for India exclusively on that job. 
Mr. Curzon had the assistance of an expert, Mr. 
Turner, but he had neither the time nor the 


| advantages of his predecessor, and as an accom- 


paniment to a book the map is certainly above 
the average. Perhaps the Royal Geographical 





thought it unnecessary, or impolitic, to give his | 
reader what his reader did not want. The later 
essays are the graver and more thoughtful, 
while that on ‘The Actor’s Art among Animals’ 
and some others are rich in curious facts of 
natural history, and interesting stories of things 
living and dead. No doubt the general air of 
learning about the essays will attract many 
readers, and of these not a few will close the 
book with a feeling of disappointment. 








Society may be enabled to put a larger standard 
map in hand hereafter. 

An Elementary Geography of India. By 
Lionel Lyde. (Rivington, Percival & Co.)— 
We can hardly praise the present little geo- 
graphical school-book, belonging to the ‘‘ Glas- 
gow Series of Elementary Geography,” as much 
as we have some others of the set. The descrip- 
tion of the passes of the North-West frontier is 
old-fashioned and inaccurate. The statement 
that ‘‘it is from this north-western corner alone 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
ANoTHER of the small band who accompanied 





that a Russian descent on India is possible,” 
and that, therefore, it has been strongly fortified, 
is true, of course, only of Quetta, which is alto- 
gether at the southern extremity of the ‘‘north- 


western corner” which is described. A little 
further on in the volume we find a description 
of Kashmir as a province, whereas Kashmir is a 
protected state. Yet it is put here at the very 
head of provinces, before the Punjab. There is 
no allusion to the recent extension of Kashmir 
military power, under British officers, over the 
valleys at the foot of the Pamir, which owed 
to Kashmir previously a very shadowy alle- 
giance—Chitral and the rest. Again, we find 
Rajputana described as a tributary native state ; 
whereas Rajputana contains a considerable 
number of tributary native states, and by no 
means forms one. Maps are very useful things, 
and this volume is no doubt intended as an aid 
to the map which it can hardly be said to con- 
tain, for many of the places mentioned in the 
text are not shown upon the little sketch map 
which is given. The description of British 
Baluchistan, for example, with what is oddly 
called ‘‘ the frontier town of Chaman,” will be 
entirely incomprehensible without a better atlas. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


THE small planet (AF 1893) announced in our 
‘¢ Astronomical Notes” for the 26th ult. as 
probably new and having been discovered by 
M. Charlois on the 9th of the same month 
turns out to be identical with Koronis, No. 158, 
discovered at Berlin so long ago as January 6th, 
1874. This is pointed out by M. Charlois him- 
self, who remarks that he was led to suppose 
AF was new on account of an error in the 
declination of Koronis as given in the Berliner 
Jahrbuch for 1895, which contains places of 
some of the small planets for 1893. 

Mr. Kenneth J. Tarrant, F.R.A.S., of Bushey 
Heath, Herts, has published in Nos. 3185-6 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten a continuation 
of his micrometrical measures of double stars, 
containing the results of observations obtained 
during the four years from 1889 to 1892. In 
1890 the telescope was dismounted and removed 
to a more elevated position (about 510 feet above 
the sea level), the advantage of which was par- 
ticularly manifested in the better definition of 
objects having considerable southern declina- 
tion. 

Miss Ellen M. Clerke has published a use- 
ful little monograph (Knowledge Office) on the 
planet Venus. 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac for the year 1896 has recently appeared. 
No important change has been made in the data 
and arrangement of the work, which has con- 
tinued to be under the superintendence of Prof. 
Newcomb. America will not be favoured that 
year in the matter of eclipses, for the annular 
eclipse of February 13th almost confines its 
attentions to the South Atlantic and Antarctic 
Oceans, and the line of centrality of the total 
solar eclipse of August 9th, after skirting the 
extreme north of Europe, passes in a south- 
easterly direction across part of Siberia and 
Japan, so that a large eclipse will be seen 
throughout Central Asia. 

Mr. J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S., has prepared 
a little manual entitled ‘An Astronomical 
Glossary,’ which will be published next month 
by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son. Besides 
a dictionary of terms used in astronomy, the 
book will contain tables of data and lists of 
remarkable and interesting celestial objects. 


THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Macmiizian’s list of works on 
natural and physical science includes ‘ An Essay 
on Newton’s Principia,’ by W. W. Rouse Ball, 
—‘ Utility of Quaternions in Physics,’ by Alex- 
ander McAulay,—‘The Theory of Heat,’ by 
Thomas Preston,—‘ Researches on the Propaga- 
tion of Electrical Force,’ by Prof. Heinrich 
Hertz, authorized translation by Prof. D. E. 
Jones, with preface by Lord Kelvin, illustrated, 
—‘A Text-Book on Electro-Magnetism and the 
Construction of Dynamos,’ by Dugald C. Jack- 








son,—‘ The Mechanics of Hoisting Machinery, 
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including Accumulators, Excavators, and Pile 
Drivers : a Text-Book for Technical Schools, 
aud a Guide for Practical Engineers,’ by Dr. 
Julius Weisbach and Prof. Gustav Hermann, 
authorized translation from the second German 
edition by Karl P. Dahlstrom, illustrated, — 
‘ Hydrostatics,’ by A. G. Greenhill,—‘ Essays 
in Historical Chemistry,’ by T. E. Therpe, 
—‘The Rise and Development of Organic 
Chemistry,’ by the late C. Schorlemmer, 
translated by Prof. Smithells,—‘ A Text-Book 
of the Physiological Chemistry of the Animal 
Body, including an Account of the Chemical 
Changes occurring in Disease,’ by Arthur 
Gamgee, Vol. II., illustrated,—the third edition 
of Sir A. Geikie’s ‘Text-Book of Geology,’— 
‘Popular Lectures and Addresses: Vol. II. 
Contributions to Geology,’ by Lord Kelvin,— 
‘Tables for the Determination of the Rock- 
Forming Minerals,’ compiled by F. Loewinson- 
Lessing, translated from the Russian by J. W. 
Gregory, with a chapter on the petrological 
microscope by Prof. G. A. J. Cole,—‘Geography 
of Victoria,’ by Alexander Sutherland,—‘ Sys- 
tematic Survey of the Organic Matters,’ by Drs. 
G. Schultz and P. Julius, translated, with ex- 
tensive additions, by Arthur G. Green,—‘ Text- 
Book of the Diseases of Trees,’ by Prof. R. 
Hartig, translated by Dr. R. Somerville, witha 
preface by Prof. H. Marshall Ward, illustrated, 
—‘ Methods of Histological Research,’ by Dr. 
C. V. Kahlden, translated by H. Morley 
Fletcher,—‘ Materials for the Study of Varia- 
tion in Animals: Part I. Discontinuous Varia- 
tion,’ by William Bateson, illustrated, —‘ Hand- 
book of British Marine Fauna: Vol. I. Tuni- 
cata, Polyzoa, and Echinodermata,’ by Prof. 
W. A. Herdman, illustrated,—‘The Romance 
of the Insect World,’ by Miss L. N. Badenoch, 
illustrated,—‘ A Text-Book of Pathology, Sys- 
tematic and Practical,’ by Prof. D. J. Hamil- 
ton, Vol. II.,—‘ Handbook of Public Health 
and Demography,’ by Edward F. Willoughby, 
—‘Index to Vols. I.-L. of the Practitioner,’— 
and four books adapted to the elementary stages 
of the South Kensington syllabus : ‘ Inorganic 
Chemistry for Beginners,’ by Sir Henry Roscoe, 
assisted by Joseph Lunt ; ‘Organic Chemistry 
for Beginners,’ by G. 8. Turpin ; ‘ Physiography 
for Beginners,’ by J. E. Marr and Alfred 
Harker ; and ‘ Physiology for Beginners,’ by 
Michael Foster and L. E. Shore. In mathe- 
matics: ‘A Treatise on the Theory of Func- 
tions,’ by James Harkness and Frank Morley, 
—‘A Short Course in the Theory of Deter- 
minants,’ by Laenas Gifford Weld,—‘ Geo- 
metrical Conic Sections,’ by Charles Smith,— 
‘Geometrical Conic Sections,’ by Asutosh Muk- 
hopadhay,—‘ Geometrical Conics: Part II. The 
Central Conic,’ by John J. Milne and R. F. 
Davis,—and ‘Elementary Trigonometry,’ by 
H. S. Hall and 8. R. Knight. In technology : 
‘Drawing and Design: an Elementary Hand- 
book,’ by E. R. Taylor,—‘ Elementary Handi- 
craft and Design,’ by W. A. S. Benson,— 
‘Woollen Spinning,’ by C. Vickerman,—‘ Boot 
and Shoe Manufacture,’ by C. W. B. Burdett, 
—‘Lead Work,’ by W. R. Lethaby,—and 
‘ Gold-Milling,’ by H. Louis, all illustrated. 
The Clarendon Press will publish the ‘ Mathe- 
matical Papers of the late H. J. S. Smith, 
Savilian Professor of Geometry,’ with portrait 
and memoir, 2 vols..—‘ A Manual of Crystal- 
lography,’ by M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne,— 
‘A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases,’ 
by H. W. Watson, second edition,—‘ Index 
Kewensis,’ compiled at the expense of the late 
C. R. Darwin, under the direction of Joseph 
D. Hooker, by B. Daydon Jackson, Part I.,— 
‘Observations on some Points connected with 
Hospital Construction,’ by Sir Douglas Galton, 
—‘ A Monograph on the Oligocheta,’ by Frank 
E. Beddard,—and Adler’s ‘ Alternating Genera- 
tions : a Biological Study of Oakgalls and Gall- 
flies,’ authorized translation by C. R. Straton. 
_ Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a new edition of ‘Our Reptiles and Batra- 





chians,’ by Mr. M. C. Cooke, which has long 
been out of print. The work has been revised 
and corrected to date by the author, with some 
additional matter. The coloured plates are 
reproduced in chromo-lithography. The same 
publishers have also nearly ready a ‘ Handbook 
of British Heptice,’ by Mr. Cooke, with intro- 
duction and full description of all the genera and 
species hitherto found in the British Isles, 
copiously illustrated. The work will be the 
only complete guide to the subject which has 
been published in this country for upwards of a 
quarter of a century. 








FINE ARTS 


—_o 


Edward Burne-Jones: a Record and a Review. 
By M. Bell. Illustrated. (Bell & Sons.) 


WE conceive that the author of this hand- 
some work, whom we take to be a very 
young critic, and who is certainly a strong 
partisan, would have done more honour to 
himself and to the noble opportunity kind 
Fortune gave him (to say nothing of the 
dignity of his subject) had he girded less 
immoderately than he has done at those 
critics, newspapers, members of the Royal 
Academy, and inferior beings in general 
who failed to admire betimes, as they ought 
to have done, the splendid and subtle 
genius to expound whose workings this 
volume is devoted. Ere he gave vent to his 
indignation Mr. Malcolm Bell should have 
remembered that, before he could become an 
example for all time, Mr. Burne-Jones had, 
notwithstanding the advantage Rossetti’s 
great achievements secured for him, to edu- 
cate his public, among whom are not a few 
who refuse to be educated on any terms. 

Really the world has been by no means 
entirely unconscious, nor has the press been 
silent,respecting Mr. Burne-Jones’sextraordi- 
nary merits, of which, be it said, Mr. Bell is 
not the first discoverer. Even within that 
outrageously wicked and stupid body which 
rules at Burlington House, there are not a 
few, comprising the President himself, Mr. 
Poynter, Mr. Watts, and other leaders in 
culture, who are second to none in admiring 
the painter of ‘ King Cophetua.’ Notwith- 
standing these mitigating circumstances, 
page after page before us is devoted to be- 
labouring the unconverted and the profane, 
including the irreverent who are jesters by 
profession. It is not a dignified record 
which is now in question, and the review 
is unjust which these faults deform. 

We are compelled to take Mr. Bell thus 
seriously because there can be no doubt his 
book, which was written with exceptional 
advantages as to its details, personal and 
otherwise, will be for the future the fullest 
authority on the career of the artist whose 
life and pictures it records. That is, of 
course, so far as that career has yet extended, 
and until the author takes advantage of time 
and fortune—as we hope he will, both for 
the painter’s honour and his own—to revise 
the censures and chasten the rash judgments 
to which we refer. 


Before leaving this subject, and before 
setting forth the more worthy features of 
the book, we would call attention to a few 
details, which are examples of many more 


in the text as it now exists. Of that sorest 
of subjects with Mr. Bell, the delay of the 
Academicians to make of Mr. Burne-Jones 
an R.A. outright, our author says :— 





‘*The Royal Academy, the guardians of the 
truth and beauty of our native art, proffered to 
him all unsolicited the barren honour of an 
Associateship, [so that] the question of his 
position among his fellows was settled once for 
all. This last, indeed, was a half-hearted com. 
pliment which many of this artist’s real admirers 
believe he would have done more wisely to 
decline. If he had any claims to acceptance by 
that body—and who to-day could venture to 
deny it /—he had beyond all doubt a right to al] 
they could give, a full Academicianship. There 
have been precedents for the bestowal of the 
two degrees in quick succession, even in the 
passage of a single sitting, and if there ever was 
a time when this both might and could haye 
been most cordially done, it certainly was then: 
to thrust the lesser gift upon so eminent an 
artist and to withhold the greater was such a 
halting courtesy to his excellence that it deserved 
rebufis.” 

Now, this is all very well from a youthful 
and passionate special pleader such as the 
present, but, considering what admirable 
artists the Royal Academy comprises, it is, 
to say nothing of “ rebuffs,” a little too 
much to talk of “thrusting” even upon 
Mr. Burne-Jones an honour which Sir F, 
Leighton, Mr. Alma Tadema, and Mr, 
Poynter were content to work for, wait 
for, and to remain possessed of until time 
and chance combined to bring them the 
fuller complement of it in that R.A.ship 
which Mr. Bell, on behalf of his client, very 
much overvalues. We do not envy the 
feelings of that client when he reads this 
undignified public outburst, much of which 
is based on at least one misconception, no 
such precedent as that here referred to 
having existence, so that no single sitting 
ever sufficed for the bestowal of both the de- 
grees in question. A very few artists have, 
indeed, taken both degrees in the Academy 
within a single year. There were prece- 
dents for progress such as this, and the 
Academy might well have followed them. 
Again, it is, in Mr. Burne-Jones’s case, 
absurd to speak, as above, of his position 
being ‘‘ settled once for all” in the A.R.A.- 
ship. 

it is clear that when writing as follows 
the author “rose to heights of prophecy” 
which time has since justified. But his bad 
taste is not the less apparent. He says :— 


“Tf Mr. Burne-Jones should in the future 
let his title lapse by not exhibiting again at the 
Academy [where, by the way, he appeared but 
once for all] within the term demanded by its 
laws, he would have shown a due appreciation 
of its scanty favour, and it alone will be the 
loser. His fame will rest secure apart from it, 
and the art student who, in years to come, seek- 
ing in the mortuary of the Diploma Gallery for 
specimens of nineteenth century art, finds 
nothing by the hands of its most talented ex- 
ponent, will no doubt experience small surprise 
unless the Academy has in the meantime most 
radically and unexpectedly reformed its ways.” 

By writing thus in “Ercles’ vein” Mr. 
Bell did not serve his client; the Academy 
declined to be reformed by his means. Mr. 
Burne-Jones took the better course, refrained 
from insulting the R.A.s, and has, for the 
time, avoided that Diploma Gallery, which, 
pace our author, does contain some not bad 
pictures, by artists whom the ci-devant A.R.A. 
would be the very last to treat with scorn. 
All this is so very juvenile, crude, and ill- 
tempered that the pity is the greater because 
it is mixed up with sympathetic — 
tions, apt comments on pictures, and well 
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unded historical notes concerning a noble 
subject. That subject must, nevertheless, 
have flinched while he read the affected 
and strained phrases on p. 8 concerning the 
old king in a picture at Mr. Birket Foster’s 
house at Witley, as well as many passages 
of gush and sentimental paroxysms in type 
which too frequently indicate hysteria rather 
than the graver enthusiasm that befits the 
superb and passionate art of Mr. Burne- 
Jones. The Atheneum, being the constant 
and persistent advocate of the finer art of 
our great designer and master of original 
colour, may be permitted to write thus with 
regret that his professed apologist has not 
moderated his perfervid utterances both of 
invective and unwise laudation. 

Taking the author as he is at present 
for we have hopes for his future in some 
other field than art criticism), it is, no 
doubt, unfortunate for him that while the 
subject of this ‘‘ record and review ” is still 
in the prime of artistic life, and while each 
year extends his honours and justifies his 
admirers’ enthusiasm, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that any one, much less so strong a 
partisan as Mr. Bell, will be in a position 
to offer a critical and unbiassed “ record” 
of the art of the poet-painter, Rossetti’s 
true pupil and complement. On the other 
hand, although we may smile at some of its 
author’s rhapsodies, and wonder if he thinks 
he has discovered Mr. Burne-Jones, we 
cannot but thank him for having put into 
chronological order a capital series of very 
vivid, intelligent, and sympathetic descrip- 
tions of the pictures proper and other works, 
such as those in stained glass, the vivacity 


and intense local colouring of which descrip- 


tions, the above-mentioned shortcomings 
apart, often make them eloquent and valu- 
able, and still more frequently redeem their 
excessive floridity. Besides this, older critics 
will be ready to admit that they owe Mr. Bella 
good deal for the lists of paintings, drawings, 
windows, gessoes, and the like, with which 
this volume concludes. Such will be the 
case, although the most cursory comparison 
ef the text proper with one of the lists 
affirms that the latter is imperfect and not a 
little bewildering. For these defects the 
painter’s method of keeping his productions 
a long time in hand, so that the dates of 
their beginnings and endings are often far 
apart, is largely, if not entirely responsible. 
It renders impossible that stricter sort of 
chronology which must needs concern itself 
with the commencement or the finishing of 
anexample. Our author is careful to point 
this out. 

In the absence of such a “ record” as Mr. 
Bell’s title-page compels us to expect, the 
student cannot but regret that, beyond 
being a sequence of facts and anecdotes—a 
sort of series of chronological signposts— 
this is not a biography at all, while as a 
“review,” in the noble and searching sense 
of that term, it is, as the reader may have 
gathered, even less acceptable. To have 
been accurate the title-page should have 
stated that the text is a collection of 
notes, opinions, observations, and descrip- 
tions, interspersed with a few anecdotes and 
apt notices of the beauty, subjects, pathos, 
and poetry of a superb body of works of 
art, by an accomplished and sympathetic, 
but quite uncritical admirer, who enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities for obtaining in- 





formation about his theme. To have done 
with the title-page at once, let us wonder at 
its complete silence respecting several scores 
of useful, but very unequal illustrations of 
the painter’s designs and pictures, which, 
without the least regard to chronology or 
the text, are distributed throughout the 
book. Surely something ought to have 
been said about these cuts, which, bad as 
many of them are, are by no means the 
least valuable or least costly portion of the 
work, 

As to the facts and anecdotes before us, 
which, being authoritative, are certainly 
valuable, we learn that Mr. Burne-Jones 
was born at Birmingham (we are not told 
where in the large city this event occurred), 
August 28th, 1833, and is of Welsh descent, 
which can be traced no further back than 
to a great-grandfather, who was a school- 
master at Hanbury, and whose Christian 
name or names are forgotten. None of the 
painter’s ancestors became distinguished, 
nor did the artist himself, it seems, beyond 
‘‘childish scribblings,” give much promise 
as to his future in design, while of family 
encouragement to become a painter he had 
less than none; in fact, much later he had 
to surmount distinct, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, very wise paternal opposition 
to all attempts in this direction. Of intel- 
lectual sympathy of any sort, Mr. Bell tells 
us, his subject enjoyed little in a loving, 
but somewhat narrow-minded home circle. 
In 1844 he entered King Edward’s School 
of his native city, and had for his class- 
mates Bishop Lightfoot and Archbishop 
Benson. At this academy he acquired 
much ‘‘classics”—as to which, including 
philology at large, we learn here that the 
painter is ‘‘a deep and learned scholar.” 
In 1852, winning an exhibition, he entered 
Exeter College with the full intention of 
taking orders at Oxford. At this institution 
his friendship began with Mr. W. Morris, 
and during his sojourn there his fancy was 
deeply moved by a design made by D. G. 
Rossetti to illustrate William Allingham’s 
‘Elfin Meer.’ This exquisite gem is such 
as might well evoke the till then dormant 
invention and art powers of a great painter, 
and the fact that it did so is doubly inter- 
esting because in the end it ensured that 
devoted admiration and intense friendship 
between the painters in question which— 
despite certain drawbacks which we need 
not dwell upon, and about which Mr. Bell 
is unwontedly discreet—established on both 
sides a most honourable happiness. Deter- 
mining to abandon all ideas of entering the 
Church, and becoming more and more fixed 
in those inclinations for art to which ‘ Elfin 
Meer’ had given birth, Burne-Jones availed 
himself of the only chance of success in the 
latter direction. He resolved to study in the 
metropolis. How thiscame about and what 
were its results will be best told in a passage 
we may quote at length, because it is a very 
favourable specimen of Mr. Bell’s better 
and less high-strung mood and manner :— 


‘*Towards the end of 1855 it was that this 
determination came to a head, and he [Mr. 
Burne-Jones] set out for London to act upon it. 
So high above him did Rossetti seem, that 
never for a moment of rapturous dread did he 
aspire to speak to the great artist. To see him, 
perhaps to hear his voice, was all he dared hope 
for. To think of trying to win an introduction 





to him, and to stand in his studio face to face 
with such a mighty genius, was a presumption 
quite beyond his dreaming of. By close inquiry 
he found out at last that at the College for 
Working Men, established in Great Titchfield 
Street [Great Ormond Street ?], there was an 
evening class for drawing to which his hero 
condescended to give, free of charge, some 
evenings in every week, and thither he took 
his way one wintry evening in nervous eager- 
ness. He sat for some time in the glaring gas- 
lit room, among the new and unfamiliar com- 
pany, feeling most pitifully ill at ease, wonder- 
ing as each new-comer passed the door, ‘Can 
that be he?’ and hoping, as all fell short of his 
ideal, that it was not. In time, a stranger, 
noting his solitude and manifest anxiety, came 
up, and, introducing himself as Mr. Vernon 
Lushington, dropped into conversation with him, 
asking him if he had been there before, and 
other matters, until he drew from him the 
reason of his visit. He told him that Rossetti 
was not there, but that he certainly would 
come, and promised that he should be pointed 
out as soon as he arrived. He even offered to 
introduce the young admirer, a terrifying pro- 
position from which he started back aghast. 
After a while the wistfully - watched door 
opened once more, and there came in a 
man with that sweet, gentle face, with its 
large tender eyes, high brow, and sensitive 
mouth shadowed by the brown moustache and 
beard that give the artist a look of Shakespeare 
in Mr. Watts’s portrait of him, and Burne- 
Jones needed no mentur at his side to tell him 
who it was. This was the hero of his dreams, 
and by extraordinary good fortune he looked 
the very hero that he was. He earnestly fol- 
lowed him with his eyes throughout the evening, 
and still unshakeably refused to be quite over- 
whelmed by the painful happiness of being pre- 
sented to him. His new friend, Mr. Lushing- 
ton, however, perceiving and humouring the 
mainspring of this diffidence, persuaded him to 
a bachelor evening at his rooms the following 
night, at which Rossetti, like any other mortal, 
had promised to be present. With a fluttering 
heart, no doubt, he went, and shook him by 
the hand and spoke to him, the proudest and 
the happiest youth in all the city. With keen 
delight he listened to the master laying down 
the law on many points. With awe, perhaps 
with horror at the sacrilege, he heard men 
question him, argue with him, even contradict 
him to his face. He, for his part, sat in 
enchanted silence amid the curling fog uprising 
from many pipes, hearkening with all his ears. 
When, finally, Rossetti asked him, as he asked 
every one, if he too was a painter, he managed 
to admit that he was not, but that he dearly 
longed to be, and having owned in answer to 
the question that he had done some drawings, 
was made to promise blushingly that he would 
bring them to the studio for consideration. 
This on the whole was highly favourable, and 
he was urged to follow his true bent, and take 
to painting as a means of livelihood.” 


This was how Burne-Jones became known 
to Rossetti, how he became a painter, and 
from this point Mr. Bell proceeds with his 
notes and descriptions, some of which are 
very good indeed. It will be seen from this 
passage, the inspirer of which is, of course, 
manifest to all readers, that our author 
has, notwithstanding certain effeminate ten- 
dencies to gush, the making of a fairly good 
writer in him, and here we leave him to his 
future. 








National Musewm of the Louvre. By G. 
Lafenestre and E. Richtenberger. Translated 
by Prof. B. H. Gausseron. Illustrated. (Paris, 
Quantin.)—Although this translation of the 
popular official catalogues of the great French 
gallery betrays some lack of complete fami- 
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liarity with our language on the part of the 
translator, there can be no doubt that it will 
be heartily welcomed by thousands of English 
whose familiarjty with French is much less close 
than that of Prof. Gausseron with the language 
of Britons. To read French at sight is not 
given to everybody who paces those long 
galleries and stops for a minute or two before 
their masterpieces. These are herein described 
(and this is a convenient feature of the work) 
in their order upon the walls, beginning with 
those in the Salle Lacaze—where, by the way, 
the ordinary visitor very unwisely stops to look 
at nothing—and ending with the Escalier Daru, 
down the steps of which the uncritical observer 
too often goes in haste, as if, to say nothing of 
Fra Angelico’s fine fresco, the brilliant mosaics 
in the vaults and covings overhead were un- 
worthy of attention, although even in their 
incomplete state they are really beautiful, and 
noteworthy as among the most successful modern 
examples of the sort. The sole objection to 
this arrangement is that confusion may occur 
should the pictures be shifted on the walls. 
Inconvenience of this sort is, no doubt, partially 
provided for by the classified indexes at the 
end-of the volume, which refer to the pages of 
the catalogue where each example is dealt with. 
Of course the annotations of M. Lafenestre, 
who is one of the keepers (as we should call 
them) of the Louvre, and his companion in the 
task, are of special value from a critical point of 
view, and, although we may demur to some of 
the writers’ conclusions, these are in ninety- 
nine cases out of each hundred quite unexception- 
able and thoroughly accomplished. It was, for 
instance, to be expected of a custodian of the 
Louvre that he would not undervalue ‘La 
Vierge aux Rochers,’ No. 1599, which bears the 
name of Da Vinci ; but, having purposely seized 
the best opportunity for comparing it with the 
similar example with the same name in the 
National Gallery, which came from Lord Suffolk’s 
collection, we have no hesitation in differing 
from MM. Lafenestre and Richtenberger, and 
averring that the version in London is much 
the better of the two. The historical notes and 
other memoranda attached to each entry before 


us help the reader with regard to the provenance 


of nearly every painting. The cuts are generally 
good: some are excellent, and none is less than 
useful. 

WE cannot honestly praise the sumptuous 
volume entitled London City Suburbs (Leaden- 
hall Press), by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, illustrated 
by Mr. W. Luker, jun. The artist’s share in the 
production is, indeed, admirably done, particu- 
larly the drawings from still life. In fact, the 
only criticism to be offered is that some of the 
sketches of meadow scenery do not appear much 
more characteristic of the neighbourhood of 
London than of Donegal. It is not Mr. Luker’s 
fault that the illustrations are inserted without 
much reference to the text, and that an engrav- 
ing of Leytonstone faces a description of White- 
chapel, for itis questionable whether Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, among his many performances of 
the sort, has ever perpetrated so discursive and 
unmethodical a piece of work as this. The 
reader will be sorely puzzled by his wild flights 
across country and unexpected emergences in 
the heart of the metropolis. Indeed, the writer’s 
progress resembles nothing so much as one of 
those games of chance in which the player is 
compelled to go back so many places if he 
throws a certain number. As for the purport 
of his chapters, they attempt nothing ‘“‘in the 
way of antiquarian or topographical lore,” but 
have been written ‘‘simply to attract or pique 
the curiosity of the reader.” Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
attempt to disarm criticism might command 
greater acquiescence if he did not lay down the 
law so loudly about things in general. Thus he 
is very severe on the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat-race as ‘‘a contest between mere college 
lads,” and considers that ‘these so-called 
‘Isthmian games’ will have to be given up.” 





He undoubtedly has some knowledge of archi- 
tecture, but his epithets not unfrequently 
recall the auctioneer. Again, his account of 
the ‘‘Saints” at Clapham reads pleasantly 
enough ; but the landmarks of Putney and 
Wimbledon are mentioned so confusedly that 
the uninstructed will probably fail to discover 
in which of the two places Mr. Pitt died. 


A Catalogue of Portraits and Busts in the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England has reached 
us, and is a desirable work. The examples are 
nearly ninety in all, and the entries describing 
them are accompanied by biographical notices 
which, if not all that might be desired, are 
generally valuable. We observe here and there 
omissions to be filled up in another edition of 
the book. Thus Joseph H. Green’s Professor- 
ship of Anatomy at the Royal Academy is 
not mentioned, ‘nor is that of W. Hunter or 
of John Sheldon, although that distinction is 
awarded to Sir A. Carlisle and John Marshall, 
their successors inthe Academy chair. Without 
flinching, that version of the so-called Holbein 
in the possession of the Barbers’ Company which 
belongs to the College is, at least part of it, 
awarded ‘‘to the masterly hand of Holbein.” 
So says Mr. D’Arcy Power, a distinguished 
surgeon who has not yet taken his degree as an 
art critic. We should like to talk to Mr. 
D’Arcy Power on the: subject. The collection 
includes portraits by Highmore, Sir B. Gerbier, 
Dance, C. Jonson van Ceulen, J. Ward, 
J. Jackson, G. Richmond, G. Romney, Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Richardson, O. Humphrey, Lawrence, 
Opie, Zoffany, Woolner, and Flaxman. It is a 
valuable collection, yet only a portion of what it 
should be. 

In Sun Pictures from Many Lands (Hazell) 
may be found a considerable number of vig- 
nettes and larger illustrations, printed in the 
woodburytype and collotype processes from 
‘*snap-shots ” and cameras used by tourists. 
The majority are very pretty. The letterpress 
is concerned with notes on tours and the fitness 
of various places for the camera—notes that are 
not a little puzzling, because the authors refer 
to views which, not being published, have no 
existence, so far as the reader is concerned. 


The Directory, with Regulations for establish- 
ing and conducting Science and Art Schools and 


Classes, 1893 (H.M. Stationery Office), super- | 4 
eee: 7 , oe | text, 2 vols. (also a special edition on Japanese 


sedes all former editions, and is itself subject 
to revision. As it is impossible to review such 
a publication, and its complexity forbids ana- 
lysis, our duty consists in calling attention to 
its existence. 

In Studii d’ Epigrafia Fenicia (extract from 
Atti dell’ Accademia di Scienze, Lettere e Belle 
Artidi Palermo) Sig. Astorre Pellegrini publishes 
a series of valuable notes upon Phoenician 
epigraphy, and upon the Phcenician inscriptions 
published by Renan in the ‘Corpus Inscriptio- 
num Semiticarum.’ In the first part of the work 
he discusses the gods’ names mentioned in these 
inscriptions, and describes the system and ideas 
of the Phoenicians in erecting stelee, votive altars, 
&c. ; the form and contents of the inscriptions 
are also dwelt upon, and the abundant refer- 
ences to classical writers and other authorities 
prove that he has gone to work in a careful and 
systematic manner. The second part consists 
chiefly of grammatical discussions upon difficult 
Pheenician names and words, and, together 
with Dr. Bloch’s ‘Phoenicisches Glossar,’ will 
form a useful supplement to Renan’s magnum 
opus. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

THE Continental Gallery, New Bond Street, 
the doors of which will be opened to the public 
on Monday next (18th inst.), is the first of the 
numerous category of exhibitions for the autumn 


that we hear of. It will, ere winter sets 
in, be followed by the Fine-Art Society, the 
New Gallery, and various other collections of 





works of art, and, beginning in November, by 
countless sales. 

Wiri the permission of the Society of Anti- 
quaries it is proposed to hold next month a 
small exhibition at Burlington House of the 
photographs, photographic enlargements, and 
drawings made by Mr. J. J. Tylor, Assoc, 
M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., 
during the last winter season at El Kab 
(Eileithyia) in Upper Egypt. In addition to 
the vast brick walls which still remain, there js 
a large number of rock-cut tombs, several of 
which are of great historic interest and of a good 
period. One of these, the tomb of Pacheri, 
has been selected especially for illustration, 
The photographs are all taken to scale 
and are enlarged to one-third of full size, i. es 
four inches to the foot, thus giving a more com. 
plete transcript of the delicate reliefs than has 
before been attempted. Lying a little way in 
the desert and behind El Kab is the small 
temple of Amenhotep III. Of this very perfect 
little building careful measured drawings have 
been made, supplemented by photographs—to 
scale—of the internal decorations. 

We wish the best success to the efforts of the 
newly formed National Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising, of which Mr, 
Richardson Evans is the honorary secretary. 
The vulgarity, to use a moderate term, which 
distinguishes the worst examples of this practice 
has now reached such a pitch that inter. 
vention is required both in town and country. 
As a contemporary has suggested, the imposition 
of a heavy tax upon every square foot of these 
nuisances would do much to check their use. 
Visitors to Paris are to be congratulated upon 
the disappearance of a huge announcement of 
the existence of a cheap journal which—upon 
the side of a house in the Cité, where it was 
seen from all the bridges west of the Pont Neuf 
—disgraced a vista the finest amongst cities. 
How this offence was suppressed would be worth 
inquiring into by the new society to which we 
have referred. 

Mr. Witi1aM HEINEMANN is going to publish 
‘Rembrandt: his Life, his Work, and _ his 
Time,’ by Emile Michel, translated by Florence 
Simmonds, edited and prefaced by Frederick 
Wedmore, and _ containing photogravures, 
coloured plates, and 250 illustrations in the 


vellum with duplicate plates on India paper),— 
and ‘Songs on Stone,’ to be issued in parts, a 
series of lithographic drawings in colour by 
J. McNeill Whistler. 

Mr. Grorce Mitner, of Manchester, will 
publish at an early date, through Messrs. Long- 
man & Co., ‘Studies of Nature on the Coast 
of Arran.’ It will contain illustrations by Mr. 
W. Noel Johnson, of Bowdon, who is now in the 
Isle of Arran making sketches for the work. 


Tue last painted, but not the last in chrono- 
logical order, of Mr. Madox Brown’s decora- 
tions for the panels under the windows on both 
sides of the Town Hall at Manchester has been 
inserted in its place. The subject is the defence 
of Manchester under Bradshaw ; the design we 
have already described at length. 


Mr. J. B. Murr is publishing this month a 
descriptive catalogue of the engraved works of 
J. F. Herring, sen., 1795-1865, with memoir 
and portrait. 

Tue Glasgow Archeological Society had an 
interesting excursion last week to the Roman 
camps of Birrenswark and Birrens in Dum- 
friesshire, also to Hoddom Castle and Repent- 
ance Tower, the last built, it is said, to com- 
memorate the execution at Carlisle of certain 
hostages for the peaceable behaviour of John, 
Lord Herries, Queen Mary’s well - known 
champion. 

We hear that the Berlin Academy of Arts 
intends establishing a permanent art exhibition 
on a select and limited scale. 
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~ Tae works of reparation which, for some 


time past, have been in progress on the south 
side of the Ste. Chapelle, Paris, are now finished ; 
the scaffolding has been removed, and the north 
side of the building is to be taken in hand. 


M. Frémrer’s equestrian statue of Velazquez, 
the model for which we saw in the Salon of 1890, 
js now finished, and will soon be set up in the 
Jardin de 1'Infante, near the south side of the 
Louvre. It is a fine, though rather florid work. 


Six hundred thousand francs are to be 
expended upon the repair—we hope it will not 
be the ‘‘ restoration ”—of the exterior of Rouen 
Cathedral. Much more than that sum will be 
required for the completion of such a task as 
this. For many years operations, which have 
not been wholly unfortunate, have been going 
on in the interior of the great church. 


A new museum of the fine arts is to be erected 
at Christiania. 


Tre death of M. Jules Franceschi, a natural- 
ized Frenchman and sculptor of marked ability, 
is announced as having occurred in Paris on the 
Ist inst.; he was sixty years of age. His ‘Le 
Réveil’ and ‘Fortune’ are in the Luxembourg, 
and he obtained medals at the Salons of 1861, 
1864, and 1869. 








MUSIC 


i 


THE WEEK. 
THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


Tue last few years have witnessed so 
much enterprise and energy on the part of 
the directors of the meeting of the Three 
Choirs as to place that venerable institution 
on a level with its younger and vigorous 
companions at Birmingham, Leeds, and 
elsewhere. That energy seems now to have 
expended itself, and the 170th meeting, 
held this week at Worcester, has little to 
distinguish it from those ordinary celebra- 
tions of the period supposed to be for ever 
past. In one direction there is absolute 
retrogression. The attempt to establish a 
purely local chorus was so successful at 
Gloucester last year that it was natural to 
suppose the experiment would have been 
repeated at Worcester. So far from this 
being the case, the chorus is this year less 
a local one than before, a larger contingent 
than usual being drawn from Leeds, No 
doubt Gloucester is more favourably situ- 
ated than Worcester in the matter of local 
choristers ; and having regard to the works 
performed during the week, it was wise to 
provide a force capable of dealing with 
them. All the same, regret is widely felt 
at the proceeding. 

Then in the matter of new works Wor- 
cester is willing to keep in the background 
just now. Novelties are ‘“kittle cattle,” 
and once in a way may be dispensed with. 
But these festivals, with their exceptional 
resources, are looked upon as the nurseries 
of art, and that chiefly in the direction 
where Englishmen excel; and such occa- 
sions should not be allowed to pass without 
affording our composers an opportunity of 
proving their capability of maintaining the 
standard set up by their forerunners. This 
year the only novelty at Worcester is a 
concert overture—not the kind of art need- 
ing encouragement from a choral festival. 
But the programme as a whole is a fairly 
strong one, and contains some works new 
to the district. The executive body is equal 
to its work, the chorus being powerful and 





‘well balanced. The band is. virtually re- 


organized, nearly one-third of the number 
appearing for the first time here, and Mr. 
A. Burnett replacing Mr. Carrodus as 
leader, a proceeding not altogether satis- 
factorily accounted for. A certain interest 
attached to Tuesday morning’s perform- 
ance of ‘ Elijah,’ inasmuch as a new con- 
ductor was to make his first essay. Mr. 
Hugh Blair, a Worcester man, and former 
pupil of Mr. Done, was appointed assistant 
organist of the cathedral some four years 
ago. He is said to be avery good musician, 
and as a conductor has a clear, steady 
beat, and appears to understand his work. 
The performance did not reach the festival 
standard, being for the most part tame 
and listless, although good points were 
evident at times. The soloists were Madame 
Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Belle Cole, Miss Jessie King, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills. The last 
named, in the titular part, was quite suc- 
cessful. The mere names of the others will 
suffice to indicate how their work was done. 
A word of praise is due to Miss King for 
her delivery of the air ‘“‘ Woe unto them.” 
She is a rising singer. Madame Cole was 
but partially successful, not seeming quite at 
her ease in oratorio at present. 

At the evening performance in the cathe- 
dral Mr. Blair succeeded in securing a good 
and even performance of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in A. It was not a merely correct, 
colourless reading, but had decided cha- 
racter about it. Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt,’ 
which followed, made amends for the short- 
comings of the morning. The chorus sang 
superbly for the most part, and there were 
very few blemishes. The soli parts were 
taken by Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Belle Cole, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ineson, 
and Mr. Brereton. ‘‘The Lord is a man of 
war,” by the last two, was an excellent 
performance. Miss Anna Williams in “ Sing 
ye to the Lord” still excites one with her 
clarion tones. Madame Cole gave ‘Their 
land brought forth frogs” in a much finer 
manner than anything she did in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Lloyd in ‘‘The enemy said” was 
vigorous and dramatic, but the high note 
cadence was a mistake. The attendance 
was not so large as at the morning perform- 
ance. It may be stated that the tempi 
adopted by Mr. Blair, both in the symphony 
and the oratorio, were rather slower than is 
usual; but, the surroundings considered, 
that they were wrong it would not be just 
to affirm. 

On Wednesday morning Bach’s great 
Mass in B minor was performed. Consider- 
ing that it has never been given out of 
London save at Leeds, it was natural to 
suppose that it would attract a large audi- 
ence. Unfortunately the reverse was the 
case, the attendance falling below 1,400. 
The score and band parts were lent by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, the old oboi d’amore and 
so-called Bach trumpets were used, and 
everything done to secure an adequate 
rendering of the great work. The solos 
were taken by Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edwin Houghton, and 
Mr. Watkin Mills, and were, without excep- 
tion, well executed. The chorus singing 
was very fine, and in those stupendous crea- 
tions, the ‘‘Sanctus” and “Osanna,” the 
effect was sublime. That such a work 


should fail to attract affords an argument 
certainly in favour of keeping to more 
familiar masterpieces. Notice of the re- 
mainder of the programme must be deferred 
until next week. 








Busical Gossiy, 


EXCELLENT programmes and performances 
have continued to attract large audiences to the 
Promenade Concerts during the week. On the 
8th inst. the concert began with Mr. Frederic 
Cliffe’s clever and genial overture entitled 
‘ Cloud and Sunshine,’ and included Mr. William 
Wallace’s expressive but over-spun-out sym- 
phonic poem ‘The Passing of Beatrice,’ Mr. 
C. Ould’s flowing and melodious overture 
‘Robert Macaire,’ and three dances from Mr. 
E. German’s incidental music to the recent 
revival of ‘ Henry VIII.’ at the Lyceum, the last- 
named pieces, from their bright and thoroughly 
English straightforward character, being greatly 
applauded. Monday last was made memorable 
by the reappearance of Mr. Sims Reeves after 
‘a thankful, a final, and a grateful, though not 
a sad farewell” some two years ago. Although 
his voice does not seem to have greatly de- 
teriorated since he was last heard, it is such 
a faint echo of its once glorious tone and 
power that his reappearance in public is to be 
regretted. To those who have heard him in 
his prime his singing seemed a painful effort, 
while those who had not previously listened to 
him could gain but little idea of his former 
capabilities. His songs were ‘Tom Bowling,’ 
‘Come into the Garden, Maud,’ and Dibdin’s 
‘Jolly Young Waterman,’ the last given in 
answer to the irresistible demands of the audi- 
ence. The programme also included a perform- 
ance of Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
D minor, Op. 70, in which the solo part was 
finely played by M. Slivinski. The concerts 
will be continued until the 7th of October. 


M. Sarnt-Saiins’s ‘Samson et Dalila,’ the 
first performance in England of which is an- 
nounced to take place on the 20th inst. at the 
Promenade Concerts, is the third of eight 
operas by this gifted composer, the list being as 
follows: ‘Princesse Jaune,’ produced at the 
Opéra Comique, June 12th, 1872; ‘Timbre 
d’Argent,’ Théitre Lyrique, February 23rd, 
1877 ; ‘Samson et Dalila,’ Weimar, Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1877 ; ‘Etienne et Marcel,’ at Lyons, 
February 8th, 1879; ‘Henry VIII.,’ Grand 
Opéra, Paris, March 5th, 1883 ; ‘ Proserpine,’ 
Opéra Comique, March 16th, 1887 ; ‘ Ascanio,’ 
Grand Opéra, March 21st, 1890; ‘ Phryné,’ 
Opéra Comique, May 24th, 1893. 


AFTER a considerable period of uncertainty, 
Herr J. N. Fuchs has been appointed successor 
to Herr Joseph Hellmesberger as director of 
the Vienna Conservatoire. 


Tue first novelty produced at the Berlin 
Opera-house in the forthcoming season is to be 
Signor Leoncavallo’s new work ‘I Medici,’ 
which will be performed immediately after its 
production in Italy, announced for the 9th of 
November. 


In addition to the opera ‘ Der Rubin,’ about 
to be performed at Carlsruhe, Mr. Eugen 
d’Albert has completed a work for chorus and 
orchestra founded on a poem entitled ‘Man 
and Life,’ by Otto Ludwig. 

A MONUMENT dedicated to the memory of 
Franz Liszt was unveiled on the 3rd inst. at 
Oedenburg in Hungary, near which town he was 
born, at a place called Raiding, in 1811. German 
and Hungarian speeches were delivered on the 
occasion. 

THE suggestion was recently made by the 
Journal des Débats to have Wagner's operas 
performed at Paris in German. It would cer- 
tainly be an interesting experiment, tending to 
show the conciliatory spirit of the French, as 





regards art at least. 
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THE WEEK. 

Court.—‘The Other Fellow,’ a Three-Act Farce. From 
the ‘Champignol malgré Lui’ of Georges Feydeau and 
Maurice Desvallitres, by Fred Horner. 

In a country in which every citizen is prac- 
tically compelled to be a soldier—remaining 
three years with the colours, and then as a 
réserviste being subject to an occasional fort- 
night’s spell of service—pictures of barrack 
life and humours are likely to enjoy a pro- 
sperity denied them in lands where ct 
teering is optional. In pieces such as ‘ Le 
Vingt-huit Jours de Clairette’ and others 
barrack-room sketches have won acceptance 
on the stage; in ‘Champignol malgré Lui’ 
they have obtained an overwhelming popu- 
larity. Not very original is the plot of the 
piece which has attracted to the Nouveautés 
half Paris and a considerable slice of 
London. It is no new thing to find a lover 
caught under compromising conditions with 
a married woman passing temporarily as 
her husband. In the case of the Vicomte 
Saint Florimond, somewhat strangely de- 
scribed on the programme as Saint 
Fontaine, this personation of another leads 
to uncomfortable results. Unable to divest 
himself of his hastily assumed identity, the 
Vicomte is taken by the authorities for the 
man he personates, and is compelled in his 
place to join the depét of the 175th Regi- 
ment of the Line at Clermont, and subject 
himself to the customary drill. This suffi- 
ciently obvious condition of affairs granted, 
the action, though encumbered with episodes 
of little value, is cleverly developed. Cham- 
pignol is not, as has been supposed, a 
deserter, but has himself joined the regi- 
ment, with the result that there are now 
two Champignols in the field. The irregu- 
larities and misdeeds of the one are visited 
upon the other, and the veritable Cham- 
pignol, a painter of reputed talent and a 
man of unblemished patriotism, is subjected 
to unheard-of forms of outrage. So much 
of the story is interesting and amusing to 
the English public as to the French. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the military 
types will commend themselves specially to 
the London playgoer. The dialogue, more- 
over, is far from brilliant, and the “ Attic 
salt” with which the original is credited 
has disappeared. A cuckoo clock, the indis- 
creet utterance of which is, in Hood’s words, 
“turned by application to a libel,” caused 
a loud roar of laughter, and showed the 
kind of liberty which the French authors 
permitted themselves. Most of the sauciness 
1s now omitted, and there is little at which 
the most squeamish need take offence. The 
piece is, indeed, a sort of modernization of 
‘A Comedy of Errors,’ itself a modernization 
of the ‘Menechmi.’ The actors were scarcely 
at home in their parts, and though some 
young lovers were agreeably played, neither 
Mr. Charles Groves (Champignol) nor Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith (the Vicomte) was seen 
to high advantage. The best played cha- 
racters were the Capt. Cameret of Mr. Brook- 
field, the Col. Fourrageot of M. De Lange, 
and the Madame Champignol of Miss Aida 
Jenoure. 











Bramatic Gossiy, 


CHEAP prices are to be the order of the day 
at the Princess’s Theatre under Mr. Hollings- 
head’s management: gallery sixpence, pit a 
shilling, and so forth. The plan is sensible. 
It is absurd to charge the same prices for admis- 
sion at a house at which the curtain is lifted to 
an expense of forty pounds a night, and others 
at which the cost is not less than three hundred. 
The Bancrofts, giving a novel and attractive 
entertainment, charged ten shillings for a stall, 
and as the result proved were justified in so 
doing. Nowadays the managers of the smallest 
West-End houses would hold themselves dis- 
honoured in descending below the Bancroft 
tariff. 

Brier indeed was the season at the Royalty 
Theatre, which, opened on Monday, closed on 
Friday in last week. Experiments of this kind 
are to be condemned. They inflict intoler- 
able hardship upon actors, who, after passing 
weeks in rehearsal, find themselves thrust upon 
the street with no adequate remuneration, if 
with any remuncration at all. 

THE reopening of Daly’s Theatre and the 
revival of the eccentric comedy of ‘ Dollars and 
Sense,’ promised for this evening, have been 
postponed till Tuesday. No change is to be 
made in the date fixed for the production of 
‘The Foresters’ on October 3rd. 

Tue Garrick company opened on Monday in 
Liverpool, and will subsequently visit Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
Mrs. Bancroft, happily recovered from her 
accident, resumed her part in ‘ Diplomacy.’ 
In the Countess Zicka Miss Elizabeth Robins 
replaces Miss Olga Nethersole. 

THE name of the piece forthcoming at the 
Strand has been changed from ‘ Wedding Bells’ 
to ‘The Lady-killer.’ 

A FEATURE in the burlesque of ‘ Little Chris- 
topher Columbus,’ now in rehearsal at the Lyric 
Theatre, will, it is said, be a parody of the sen- 
sational dancing of ‘‘ La Goulue.” 


Mr. Irvine and Miss Terry have appeared in 
San Francisco: the former as Mathias in ‘The 
Bells,’ the latter as Nance Oldfield. Both have 
been seen in ‘ Becket.’ 


THE opening of the Raimund Theater at 
Vienna, which was fixed for the beginning of 
November, has been postponed until the middle 
of December on account of some delay in the 
building operations. 


THE illustrated catalogue of the Faust- 
Ausstellung at Frankfort-on-the-Main, which 
we have mentioned before, has just been issued 
under the editorship of Dr. O. Heuer, the 
secretary of the Freies Deutsches Hochstift. 
The catalogue is in itself very interesting, and of 
great value from a purely bibliographical point 
of view. 

Mr. HeIneMANN is going to issue a large- 
paper edition of ‘The Master Builder,’ by 
Henrik Ibsen, with portraits,—‘ Brand,’ a play 
in five acts, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by 
Prof. C. H. Herford,—‘‘The Plays of Arthur 
W. Pinero”’: Vol. VIII. ‘Sweet Lavender,’ to 
be followed by ‘The Schoolmistress,’ ‘The 
Weaker Sex,’ ‘Lords and Commons,’ ‘The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ and ‘The Squire,’— 
and a new edition of Mr. Gosse’s ‘ King Erik,’ 
with introduction by Mr. Theodore Watts. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. J. B.—E. H. C.—C. P. J.— 
H. N. C.—A. M. J.—received. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0:3 
PUBLICATIONS, 


THE DEATHS OF EMIN PASHA ANp 
SURGEON-MAJOR PARKE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOLUMg, 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L. LL.D., &c. Being the 
Official Publication recording the Quest. Rescue, and R, 
ot Emin, Governor of Equatoria. With 3 Maps and 15 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. in handsome cloth binding, 10s, ¢¢, 
‘‘Mr. Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings, 
trials, dangers, and discoveries, during his heroic quest and rescue of 
mung igi oot is as moving and enthralling a tale as ever was told by 
man.°—Zimes. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO MR. STANLEY’s 
‘IN DARKEST AFRICA.’ 


EMIN PASHA AND THE 
REBELLION AT THE EQUATOR, 


A Story of Nine Months’ Experiences in the last of the 
Soudan Provinces. By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON 
one of Stanley's Officers. Witten with the revision anq’ 
co-operation of HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., &. 4 
Preface also by MR. STANLEY. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations, two of which are specially drawn by Mrs, 
H. M. Stanley. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 
One Guinea, 


DR. PARKE’S EXPERIENCES 
IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


Third Edition. Demy 8vo. illustrated, cloth, 21s. 


“Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the naraative of the 
expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and detailed account 
ef the many months’ stay at Fort Bodo, but all over Mr Parke fills in 
many lacune which have been left even in the detailed narrative of 
Mr. Stanley himself.”—Zimes. 


GUIDE TO HEALTH IN AFRICA. 


By Surgeon-Major T. H. PARKE, A.M.D., Medical Officer 
to Mr. Stanley’s Equatorial Expedition. Small crown 8yo, 
limp cloth, 5s. 

“The book, while designed for the special benefit of travellers and 
residents in Africa, will be useful to all who reside or travel in tropical 
regions g' lly.” — Westminster Gazette. 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS to 
KATANGA. By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY, L.R.C.P. 
F.R.G.S., Medical Officer of the Expedition. With Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

‘The book is a really rege story of African adventure, and sur. 
passes in wealth of incident and hair-breadth ‘scapes many a work of 
sensational tiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A Dainty Novelty in size, price, paper, print, lllustrations, 
and general get-up. Super-royal 32mo. Each volume, 
parchment paper, 1s. 6d.; half bound, cloth extra, gilt 
top, rough edges, 2s. 

STORIES FROM SCRIBNER. 
STORIES of NEW YORK. 
STORIES of the RAILWAY. } Ready. 
STORIES of the SOUTH. 
STORIES of the SEA, 
Shortly. 








STORIES of ITALY. 
STORIES of the ARMY. 
Each Volume illustrated, super-royal 32mo. uncut edges, 
paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, oe top, rough edges, 2s. 
he Paper Edition is enclosed in a transparent wrapper, 
fastened by a gold seal, which should remain unbroken until 
the book reaches the hand of the reader. 
Orders for the entire Set may be sent to the Publishers or 
to any Bookseller. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. DPD. 
BLACKMORE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Being the 
New Volume in the uniform issue of Mr, Blackmore's 
Complete Novels. 


WESSEX NOVELS BY THOMAS 
HARDY. 


New Issue in uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, eloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each. 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA. —_—[Reaiy. 
The WRECK of the “GROS- 


VENOR.” By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With Photo 
= Portrait of the Author from a Painting showing 
r. Clark Russell at the age of Seventeen, when in t 
Merchant Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, HALF-A-CROWN. 
*,* Uniform with the Cheap Editions of the Novels of 
Mr. William Black, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore, now being issued. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. By William 


BLACK. Price HALF-A-CROWN. Being the New 
soe in the uniform issue of Mr. Black’s Complete 
ovels, 





‘London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD,. 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


~S 











~_——o 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
WALTER BESANTS New Novel, 


THE REBEL QUEEN, 


is now ready, in 3 vols., at every Library. 


The SCALLYWAG. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘The Tents of Shem.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
The WOMAN of the IRON BRACELETS. By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘ Fettered for, Life, 


‘Folly Morrison,’ &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, er 28, 


A WASTED CRIME. By David Christie Murray, Author of ‘Joseph’s Coat,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


tober 5, 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and other Stories. By Ouida. With 6 Illustrations by E. H. Garrett. 


(Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of ‘Bimbi.’) Small 4to. cloth extra, 5s. 
“No one can with sufficient reason doubt the talent, or even genius, which inspires these stories, and the art with which they are drawn. To those, and their name is legion, who 
love the power and method of Ouida, we can only say that the appetite grows by what it feeds on, and that they will be greatly charmed by these four stories.’—Morning Post. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF A. THIERS’S GREAT HISTORY. 


HISTORY of the CONSULATE and the EMPIRE of FRANCE under NAPOLEON. By L. A. Thiers. Trans- 


lated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL and JOHN STEBBING. An entirely New Edition, reset in a specially cast type, with 36 fine Steel-plate Illustrations. Complete in 12 
vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. each. The FIRST VOLUME is now ready, and the publication will proceed at the rate of one volume a month. 
*,* A Prospectus, with Specimen Page, will be sent upon application. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
The IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“It would be impossible to discuss at length the many and great merits of ‘The Ivory Gate’ without telling the story, and it is certainly a story to be read, not to be told...... Our 
interest in the story never flags fora moment. Neither in ‘The Golden Butterfly’ nor in ‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet’ are there any characters to equal the City knight, Sir Samuel Dering, 
and his wife Hilda, or the old clerk Checkley.”—Saturday Review. 


IVAN GREET’S MASTERPIECE, &c. By Grant Allen. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 


8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“They range through the whole gamut of tragedy, comedy, and serio-comedy. They are full of good work, and most of them intensely readable. Mr. Grant Allen is real without 
beinga realist. His stories ‘ palpitate with actuality.” He holds us as surely as did the Ancient Mariner—more surely, for it is not only ‘one of three,’ but the whole three that he draws 
from the hum of life to listen to his fascinating flow of narrative...... On the whole it is an admirable collection.”— Westminster Gazette. 


The MASTER of ST. BENEDICT’S. By Alan St. Aubyn. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. St. Aubyn has done good work before, and his latest venture is on a level with his best. In fact, ‘The Master of St. Benedict’s’ is a fine novel, full of delicate workmanship 
and the artistic reticences and reserves which are born of ——_ The picture of the Master and his wife going hand-in-hand down the last decline in the journey of life is full of a quiet 
but penetrating pathos which is rare in English fiction.”—- 7a5let. 


A TRYING PATIENT, &c. By James Payn, Author of ‘By Proxy,’ &c. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. 


Wood. Crown &vo. cloth extra, 3s. 


a ——— Pa: aS has established a certain fame as a humonrist, and ‘A Trying Patient’ bounds, as a humourist’s boat ought to do, laughingly over the waves of several excellent 
stories." —Morning Leader. 


DR. PASCAL. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. With an Etched Portrait of the Author. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“M. Zola’s latest book, which is the crown and the conclusion of a series of twenty volumes, strikes us as being in some respects the most powerful, the most dramatic, and the 
most pathetic. It is more self-contained and far more scientific in treatment than Balzac’s magnificently cynical ‘Comédie Humaine.’ ”— Times. 


Also, uniform in size and price. 


The DOWNFALL. By E. Zola. | The DREAM. By E. Zola. 
The GUN-RUNNER:: a Romance of Zululand. By Bertram Mitford. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“A graphic tale of Zululand—not the mythical Zululand of Rider Haggard, but the real thing......The love interest of the tale is admirable, some of the chapters being very 
powerful and evincing not a little dramatic power on the part of the author. Altogether a book well worthy of perusal.”— War Office Times. 


A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B. M. Croker. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Mrs. Croker’s book has the virtue of freshness—nor is it a solitary virtue, for ‘A Family Likeness’ is in every way a likeable book, strong in character and incident, brisk in 
irrative, and not lacking in pleasant humour......A very bright and interesting novel.”—Academy. 


TIME’S REVENGES. By D. Christie Murray. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


“In ‘ Time’s Revenges’ Mr. Christie Murray is at bis best, and that can be very good indeed. In plot, construction, and character-drawing this novel is admirable.”— World. 


(NE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


: “Anything more startlingly new in conception, or more brflliantly picturesque in detail, we have not seen for a long time. One has to go back to ‘ Hypatia’ to finda resemblance 
inthe vivid colouring or in the imaginative skill with which the remote past is brought within the reach of modern sympathy......One of the finest bits of fiction it has been our good 
fortune to read...... We should be sorry for the sake of pedantry to curtail or correct a single detail in a work of so much beauty.”—Glasgow Herald. 


. ° 7 cas: 2 ™ 
ROPES of SAND. By R. E. Francillon, Author of ‘King or Knave?’ &c. A New Edition. With 31 Illustra 
tions by Hal Ludlow and F. Waddy. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 4 
“A very capable and admirable romance—a book which wil please the ordinary devourer of fiction, and satisfy the elect reader who demands something more substantial than 
tmere sequence of thrilling incidents. The story is full of strong dramatic situations, and those who know Mr. Francillon’s work—which, we may say in passing, is much less well known 
‘han it deserves to be—will expect to find, and will not be disappointed in finding, some genuine humour of the good old English kind.”—Spectator. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
“T0 LET,” &c. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Pretty ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By Walter 


Miss Neville,’ ‘ Diana Barrington,’ &c. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, BESANT. A New Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6¢.—Also 
2s. 6d. in crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d ; 
“Mrs. Croker seems at her happiest all through, and her work is full of delicate “In Walter Besant’s ‘St. Katherine’s by the Tower’ this Walter Scott of the present 


H * : A i sith a!l bis old skill limned for us the comparatively old London of a century 
hmour, fresh and entertaining, with the qualities which distinguished ‘ Diana Barrington’ agi ery arnt cuuelte of Besant’s wanda Times. 
m@mmensed form.”—Neweagen6. 00 t—‘“‘“—~s~s~—~—S see 


The FOSSICKER: a Romance of Zululand. By Ernest 

SUSPICION AROUSED By Dick Donovan Author | GLANVILLE. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.—Also in crown 8vo. cloth extra, with 
‘ ; . - P 4 | Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume Nisbet, 3s. 6d. 

2 i TE. Sh. Pe See. SE Seeeeh, Shs ee “The encounter with the ‘trek Boers’ is one of the most powerful and lifelike pieces of 

so description we have ever met with. Mr. Glanville paints these ruthless and cruel Dutch- 

“Mr. Donovan’s superiority to his numerous imitators in this line of writing lies in his | men with a distinctness and frankness that the masters of the Dutch school might have 




















"ide experience of life, embracing a knowledge of the ways of criminals and of human | envied...... His styleis admirably adapted to the action of his story, for it is nervous, vigorous, 
Tature. It is this experience. combined with an attractive and simple style, that has led to | picturesque, and never redundant...... The fascination of the story is chiefly due . a —- 
‘Ne enormous success of Mr. Donovan's detective stories.” —Dundee Courier. leaven of literary and pictorial power. Will be read not once, but many times.” —Spectator. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 
— 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES : — ‘The stone that loveth iron Racy gene! of “Coach ”— 
Church Minshull Records—Rear-Admiral ‘T. Manby — Soe _ 
H. Huth—Rainborowe's Attack on Salee—Telegraph—Radical 
formers—Cow-dung for Fuel. 

QUERIES :—The Duke of Kendal—Devonish : Leoline Jenkins—‘ Vim ” 
—Author of Song—Condemned to Straw—H. Applyard—Livery and 
Court Cupboards—kreamore Priory—‘The Causidicado ’"—( ipher— 
“Tl Berni” and “Il Bernia”— Family of wage y Encaustic the 
at Meesden—Game of Rowley—Martin Bond—H. Carter—T. Mor- 
ton—British Colours—Spinster. 

REPLIES :—Sedan-chair—F. Fairman—‘The English Festival '—‘ Greek 
the Language of Christ’—Kedruth—Wedding Knife—J_ A. Rolls— 
W. Brown, Lord Mayor—Ferreri—‘ Castle Terabil’—Sir J. Falstatt— 
King’s Scholars’ Pond— Residence of Mrs. Siddons—Dexterous 
Charioteer—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Sir Fleetwood Sheppard—Man- 
ners and Vernon Mottoes—Lectern at Southwell Minster—Arch- 
bishop Tenison— Heraldry—Poets Laureate— —Collegiate Church— 

nte and Noah’s Ark—‘‘Amorous”—‘‘ Whips” in the House of 
Commons—Letter of Charles Lamb—‘‘To rush ”"—Fynes—Kilmar- 
nock Willow—Pope’s Golden Rose—Lancashire Pedigrees—Henry V. 
—Sir T. Robinson. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—‘The National Museum of the Louvre ’—‘Tke 
Works of Heinrich Heine "—‘ Calendar of Close Rolls of Edward II.’ 
—Glynne’s ‘Notes on the Churches of Lancashire ’— Welch's * His- 
tory of the Monument '—Durham’s ‘ Lone Star of Liberia.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





LAST WEEKS NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Astragals — Old Broadside —John Abel—“‘ Mont-de-piété” — 
Moll Flaggon—Kean in 1805—De Quincey and Charlotte Bronté— 
Calligraphy—‘ Snap-dragon” at Norwich—Arden of Feversham— 
Rembrandt: Bacon : Burke—Lines on the ‘New English Dictionary ’ 
—New Moon. 

QUERIES :—‘ Liber Festivalis’—Voyages of Sindbad—Lord Chancellor 
Macclesfield—American Epics— issing Register—Verses Sought— 

“Tve — roaming — Tarring-iron—Churchill — ‘‘ Honi soit qui 
mal y ”—Baptism—Scotch Proverb—Portrait of Earl of Tyrone 
—The Bhosrolde— cronys—‘‘ At that ”—Eustace de Vallibus—Admiral 
Vincenzo Cappello—‘:Golden Prospects "—Lathum Arms — Kirby 
Family—Portsmouth Newspapers—Parish Registers—Old Riddle— 
Bust of Keats—Revelations—‘’he Mill on the Floss’— Foreign 
Mails—French Othography—Authors Wanted. 
REPLIES : — Ariosto: Names of Fishes—Addison’s Knowledge of 
hak speare—Belt given to Indians—“‘A snick-a-snee "—Midsummer 
Bonfires—Work by Cobbett—Funeral by Women—Stanton Harcourt 
—Oldest Trees — Suspended Memory — ‘Trances— “ Spring-heeled 
Jack ”"—Skopts—*‘ Dada”: ‘“ Dadda’ EE eR Heraldry—Hablot— 
“'Three-decker”—St. Peter and the Triple Crown—Herring Pie — 
Passing Bell — Spenser — Longueville deem — Holy Thorn— 
Thurtell’s Execution—Capt. Cook—‘ Flourished”—“ To Launder” 
— Direction aS Gee d Churches — Sir W. Stanley—K. Oliver, 
Alderman and M.P. — Montaigne — Tennysoniana — ‘‘ The General 
Wolf”—N. Pocock—Sir W. Scott and Ariosto—Derwentwater—Lion 
Head of the Centurion— ‘The Gray-fly— Col. Torrens — Craven 
Boronetcy. 

NOTES on BOOKS : — Lang's “Border” ‘Kenilworth ’— “ Warwick 
Shakespeare ‘Richard III.'; ‘Julius Casar’—Hucks Gibbs's 
‘Colloquy on Curreney Magazines of the Month, 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


THE NUMBER FOR SEPTEMBER 2 contains— 


NOTES :—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Etymol of ‘“‘ Coach ”—Marriage Cus- 
toms at Montbéliard—Obstruction of Light—Austrian Flag at Gib- 
raltar—Witehcraft—Miss Mistress—V enetian Folk-song. 

QUERIES :—Fenwicke Family—Old Watermark—Horn-Book—Authors 
of Hymns—W. H. Liston—Derwentwater—Gray-fly—British Poets— 
“West Country "—Chelvey Court—Outlawries and Forfeitures—De 
la Marimére — ware _ Se Le Lelia 
Royal Weddings—Fetish Staff—Horse a ‘olk-lore 
—Holy Roman Empire—County of Hertfo: 

REPLIES :—“ Whips” in the House of Commons—W illiam Pont de 
l’Arche—‘Sir John Russell's Postbag ’—Sir J. Evance—“Chouse "— 
Accurate Language — ee instead of 
Buttons—Carrington—‘‘ Wiggin ”—Serjeant More and Sir Thomas 
More—Misquotation—Irish Cathedrals—“‘Slopseller ” '~Sugar-plums 
—The Lion Head of the C ore" Concordance to, 8h of ‘ nar ep Hal 
Wedding Wreaths—Samplers 08 
zan Family—May-day—* "Triolo; '—‘* Buhi” or “ Boule *—Engray. 
ing—Zerah Colburn —‘‘ Dalmaho: in ” — * Ale-dagger” — ‘‘ Bell 
Gloucester—N. Pocock ---'Theodosius — Lyston Parish Church 
Modern English Biography — Thistle — Pigott—‘‘ Fimble”—Sir F. 
Sheppard — *‘Stoat”—James Webb— Offices of Nominal Value — 
“ Douillette Pocket-book""—Authors Wante 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Earwaker's ‘Lancashire and Cheshire Wills’— 
a welt Hoiy Wells of England "—‘ Index to the English Catalogue’ 

raser’s ‘ Hic et Ubique '—Wigston’s ‘Columbus of Literature.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 26 contains— 

NOTES :—Henry V.— English Words ending in -ther — Coleridge’s 
‘Hymn before Sunrise '"—Letter of Charles Lamb—L. Bedeman— 
Date of First Steel Engraving—Inseription to Fielding—Capt. Cook 
—Humour Reclaimed — ‘‘ Washerine "—Spenser—‘‘To Launder ”— 
Three Butterflies—Col. Landmann—“ Flourished.” 

QUERIES :—Jean Raptiste Cipriani—Chevrons on Uniforms—Work by 
Cobbet tt—“* Oot” Money—King'’s Scholars’ Pond—Sir A. Denny— 
“ Sheela-na-gig ” — Krakatoa — Folk-lore of Squirrel — Heraldic— 
Murray of Ardbany—Croke Family—Lady Hariett Heber—Bodimant 
Family—New Jerusalem Church, Linco we se Fields—Dante and 
Noah’s Ark—Book Wanted—Caring r. Adams—“ Buried 
Alive ”—Lord eaboynl— Secure: aenes Sir Ww. Stanley—Book- 
plates or Seals—Sundial Inscription—‘Sartor Resartus —Offices 
under the Crown. 

REPLIES :—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Ariosto and the English Nobility— 
Roya! House of France—Kev. ‘T. Garratt—Macaroni a Eaves- 
te r”—Invite—Sir W. Scott and Ariosto—*‘ Cruelty ”"—“ Tele- 

i¢ Obsession "—Real Name ete for Evening Wea 

mbria—‘* Houyhnhnm ”—Peter 
de la Roche—Chaucer’s *Stilbon”’. a Bolt from the blue ”—Norton 
Family—W edding Knife—Lucifer Matches—‘‘Let us walk down 
Fleet Street "—* Babies in the eyes "—Golf—Thatched Churches— 
Sapek—Daubigny’s—Engines with Paddles—National Anthems—J. 
Robertson—Thomas Hood—John Hutton. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Duft’s ‘ Early Printed Books ’—Canning’s ‘ Words 
on Existing Religions '"—Giltspur’s ‘Story of Church Street, Stoke 
Newington’ — Wright's ‘Early Bibles of America’ — Higgens’s 
‘Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 








Price 4d, each ; by post, 4}d, 


Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, EC. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S 
LIST. 


———— 
CABINET EDITION OF GARDINER’S ‘GREAT 
CIVIL WAR.’ 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL 


WAR, 1642-1649. By SAMUEL R. GARDINER, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Ph.D. Gottingen, Fellow of 
Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. CABINET EDI- 
TION. With New Preface. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES 


MEET: a Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, -i Gilgit, and the adjoin- 
ing Countries. By . KN Author of ‘ The 
Cruise of the Falcon,’ &c. with a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW 
APPENDIX. 


The RUINED CITIES of 


MASHONALAND: being a Record of Excavation and 
Fg in 1891. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 

R.G.S. With a Chapter on the waa and Men- 
suration of the Temples, by R. M. SWAN. With 
Maps, 13 Plates, and 104 pindesnee in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? A Novel. 


By Mrs. PARR, Author of ‘Adam and Eve,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


The MAN from BLANKLEY’S: 


a Story in Scenes, and other Sketches. By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of ‘ Voces Populi,’ ‘ Vice Versa,’ &c. Reprinted 
from Punch. With 25 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 


ridge. Post 4to. 6s. 
An EXAMINATION of WEIS- 


AHI By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A. 
LL. R.S., &c., Author of ‘ Darwin and after Darwin,’ 


OWith Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


&e. 


OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS: 


an Account of the Insect-Pests found in Dwelling- 
Houses. By EDWARD A. BUTLER, B.A. B.Sc. Lond. 
With 113 Siesteaiione. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK ON LONDON. 


The HISTORY of LONDON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘London,’ ‘Phe 
Children of Gibeon,’ &c. With 74 Illustrations. School 
Reading - book Edition, 1s, 9d.; Prize- book Edition, 


2s. . 


HANDBOOK for MOTHERS: 


being Simple Hints to Women on the Management of 
their Health during Pregnancy and Confinement, to- 
gether with Plain Directions as to the Care of Infants. 
By JANE H. WALKER, L.R.C.P. and L.M., L.R.C.S. 
and M.D. (Brux.), Out-Physician to the New Hospital 
for Women, late Resident Medical Officer to the Birken- 
head Children’s Hospital, and Clinical Assistant to the 
East London Hospital for Children. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York: 15, East 16th-street. 


W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News.—‘ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mall pense — Really admirable.” 

Morning Advert “Sure of a wide popularity.” 

Examiner. Pall ‘of incident and stron mgly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are avourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
ce he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

‘aphic.—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
o of Dibdin.” 

John Bull.—“‘ Very successful.” 

Scotsman.—“‘ Dr. Bennett’s heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
spirited and vigorous. There isa healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed.” 

Nonconformist.— These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

World.—“‘It seeks to quicken the pulses of our spores waa 
hoped those spirit-stirring songs may be sung in all parts of 
the yh, by our gallant tars, northand south, eastand nest wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack floats proudly | over the sea. We heartily com- 

mend Dr. Bennett's ‘ Songs for Sailors’ to the public at large.” 

Mirror.—‘‘ With admirable felicity he b ion: 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people, of 

Leeds rstotapel Rpts is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Benne pular song-writer. In his yolume of sea songs we 
find the poe Be which must secure its success.” 

Liverpool Mail.—“ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
object in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors’ wow and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 

o se songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy. 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

} meee London News.—“ Right well done.” 

News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 











Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 





“That delightful repository of forgotten jor. 
NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1890, 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, Yelept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper,” 


Quarterly Review, 


‘¢ When found, make a note of,’,—CAPTAIN Curtiz, 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, do, 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications anj 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLE 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the oli 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, ccznpletics 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of ECCLESIASTICAL History, T0?P0 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL HisToky, MIs 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 





Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E,C. 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
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ANNIE S. SWAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Ready next Wednesday, No. 1, for OCTOBER, price 6d. 
1HE WOMAN AT HOME. 
1 An Illustrated Magazine for Women. 
Contents of No. I. 
1. The PRINCESS of WALES: a Biographical Sketch. With many 
Portraits. 
GLEN, M.B. : the Experiences of a Lady Doctor. By 
. See Awa. 1. A Boading- -House Romance. Illustrated. 
3, HESTER SINCLAIR. By Norman Gale. Illustrated. 
; AH MAN. By Sarah Grand. Illustrated. 
5, BRIDES and BRIDEGROOMS. With Portraits. 


3 A CHILD'S EXPERIENCES in M. PASTEUR’S INSTITUTE. By | 


Olga Beatty-Kingston. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
1, ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW with MADAME PATTI. By Baro- 
ness von Zedlitz. 
g, A TRAY of DIAMONDS. 
9, The CHILDREN’S MYSTERY. 1. The en of the Five White 
Rats. With Prize Offer. By Headon 
0, A PAGE of CONFESSIONS. By Adelina Patti. 
u. The BARGAIN. By Maarten Maartens. Illustrated. 
y, SUNDAY RE. ADINGS for OCTOBER. By the Dean of Armagh. 
LIFE and WORK AT HOME. 
13. Over the Tea-Cups. By Annie 8. Swan. 14. Dress and Fashion. 
lb. Cookery; 16. House-Furnishing. 17. Health and Personal Appear- 
ance. Mothers and Children. 19. Women’s Employment. 20. 


—. *,* Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 
HE SELECT WORKS of GEORGE COMBE. 
Issued by Authority of the Combe Trustees. 


In Handy Volumes, price =_ Shilling each, net, from all Booksellers ; 
or by post, 1s. 23d. 


1, The CONSTITUTION of MAN. 
One Shilling, net. 

2, MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
One Shilling, net. 

3. SCIENCE and RELIGION. 
One Shilling, net. 


4, DISCUSSIONS on EDUCATION. 


One Shilling, net. 
5. AMERICAN NOTES. 
One Shilling, net. 
The Publication of these Volumes will begin in October. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 








Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-! 0 a 





OOKS WANTED EVERY WEEK.— ‘See the 

Lists of —— of Books Wanted advertised for every week 

in the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

(Established 1837.) Price 14d. weekly.—Office: St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter-lane, London. 





Now ready, No. 4, price ls. 
[He ee ee ROLL,—Climate : 
Conditi leted in 16 Nos.) 
W. E. Bowers, 10, Seabee Walworth-road, S8.E. 


Baric 








Just published, Second Edition, Revised, demy Svo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


(THE LAW of COPYRIGHT. Including the 
American Conrge Act, the Berne Convention, the oe 

By THOMAS EDWARD SCRUT- 

harter-Parties and 


Order in Council Cases to date. 


TON, M.A. LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘C 


| Bills of Lading,’ &e., and Lecturer in Common Law to the Incorporated 


Law Society. 

“Mr. Scrutton’s book is well written and has been carefully revised, 
and will be found a safe a acceptable guide through the mazes of the 
existing law.” —Law Jou. 

* We think it is ae caly "the easiest, but the most useful and practical 
work on copyright.”—Law Quarterly Review. 

London: Wm. Clowes & Sons, Limited, Law Publishers, 27, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 

VERY BOOK- LOVER ‘should Possess a Copy 
of EDWIN WAUGH'S (the Lancashire Poet) COMPLETE 
WORKS, 8 vols. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
John Heywood, Manchester, London, and Bristol. 





In preparation, 


CCLESIASTICAL HERALDRY. 
By the Rev. JOHN WOODWARD, LL.D. F.8.A. Scot. 
(Rector of St. Mary ’s Church, Montrose), 
Author of ‘ aga 2 British and Foreign’ ( a ag in 1892, and which 
n out of print for some time). 

The NEW W a a be same size as ‘ Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ 
and will contain about pages of Letterpress, Thirty-two Plates of 
Arms, beautifully printed in metals and colours, Four Plates in black 
and white, and complete Index to all persons. place laces, and arms men- 
tioned in the book. ‘Ecclesiastical Heraldry’ will be issued in one 
volume. 

Size, demy 8vo. 

The Edition will be limited to 500 Copies for sale in the United King- 
dom and Colonies; and if certain arrangements are carried out, an 
additional 100 Copies may be printed for sale in the United States only. 

The price to Subscribers will be, bound in plain cloth with paper title, 
30s., or half bound morocco, 35s. ; but after publication the price will be 
raised to 35s. in cloth, or 40s. half-morocco 

A List of Subscribers’ Names received up to 3lst October, 1893, will 

be printed in book. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, free on application. 


In preparation, 


AN A TL AS on... J Nab: f A. 
Containing Sixteen Plates of Maps and Plans of Cities. 
With —— and Statistical Letterpress by Sir W. W. Hunter, 
C.8.1., and a Complete Index of Names. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, 
Edina Works, Easter-road, and 16, South Saint joa street, Edin- 
burgh; 5, W hite Hart-street, Warwick-lane, London, E.C. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


The UNITED STATES. An Outline of Political History, 1492- 


1871. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Being an entirely Rewritten Third Edition of the Guide to the Study of Political Economy by LUIGI COSSA, 


Professor in the Royal University of Pavia. Translated by LOUIS DYER. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


[/mmediately. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. By J. E. C. Munro, LL.D., late Professor 


of Law in the Owens College, Manchester. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A COMPANION to DANTE. 


SCARTAZZINI. By A. J. BUTLER. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


From the German of G. A. 


[/mmediately. 


MACMILLAN’S SERIES OF “ENGLISH CLASSICS.”—NEW VOLUMES. 
SHAKESPEARE.—ROMEO and JULIET. With Introduction 


and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH. First Part. 


With Introduc- 


tion and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
KING HENRY THE FOURTH. Second Part. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London, 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 668 pp. price 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 


FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, Definitions, Aphorisms and Sayings of Wise Men, 
in their Bearing on Life, Literature, Speculation, Science, Art, Religion, and Morals, 
especially in the Modern Aspects of them. 


Selected and Compiled by the Rev. JAMES WOOD, 


Editor of ‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.’ 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co. London and New York. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 


CHINA AND HER NEIGHBOURS: 


FRANCE AND INDO-CHINA—RUSSIA AND 
CHINA—INDIA AND THIBET. 


By R. S. GUNDRY. 


Demy 8vo. with Maps. [This day. 





BRITISH EAST AFRICA or IBEA. 


A HISTORY OF THE FORMATION AND WORK 
OF THE IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA COMPANY. 


Compiled with the authority of the Directors from Official 
Documents and the Records of the Company. 


By P. L. McDERMOTT, Assistant Secretary. 


Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map. 
[Next week. 


HISTORY OF THE GOLD COAST 
OF WEST AFRICA. 

By A. B, ELLIS, Colonel 1st West India Regiment. 

Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


THE LIFE OF SIR RICHARD 
FRANCIS BURTON, 


K.C.M.G., &e. 
By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. 


With numerous Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, 
and Maps, 2 vols, demy 8vo. 42s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


OTES and QUERIES for AprIL 29th, May 13th, 
27th. JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th contains a BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
' John C. aciaaaaae Notes and Queries Oftice, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
lane, 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
NOzzEs and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
th ne and JANU. “Ratt 7th and 2lst, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
sane Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
ne, 


CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 


and all other Accidents Insured against by 
THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
The oldest and largest Company providing for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64, Cornhill, London. Ww. VI ae } secretaries. 


ALLENS SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


PPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
Tea-like. ) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken 3 beans) of the natural 
Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful drat pressure, sxe 
forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured oo 
—‘Cocoaine,” a product which, when with ling 
water, has only the consistence of tea, of which it is now taking 
the place with many. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. 

Sold by Grocers, &c., in Packets and Tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, Lonaon. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
e best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the. STOMACH, = 
HEADAC. Go 


4 INDIGESTION, 
rient for Delicate ‘a 
dren, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 














HE, 
And Safest A 
DINNEFORD’S 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each Work complete in One Volume, 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The White Company. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 
Grania:; the Story of an Island. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 
Dark: a Tale of the Down Country. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
The History of David Grieve. 


Robert Elsmere. (Cabinet Edition, 
2 vols. small 8vo. 12s.; Cheap Popular Edition, 
crown 8yo. limp cloth, Ds. 6d.) 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
Old Kensington. 


The Village on the Cliff. 
Five Old Friends and a Young 











PRINCE. 

To Esther, and other Sketches. 

Bluebeard’s Keys, and other 
Stories. 


The Story of Elizabeth ; Two 


OURS ; FROM an ISLAND. 
Toilers and Spinsters. 





| Miss Angel. 
j Mrs. Dymond. 
i Miss Williamson's Divagations. 


Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. 
Against Wind and Tide. 


ist Life in England. | Thyrza. 


BY THE AUTHOR 


Mehalah : a Story of the | John Herring : 
Salt Marshes, 
Court Royal. 


Heaps of Money. 
Matrimony. 


In that State of Life. Penruddocke. 


CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY 


fl Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper. 
4 BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


Fcap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. each. 


3; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Annis Warleigh’s For- , 


Sylvan Holt's Daughter. tunes. 

Kathie Brande. Basil Godfrey’s Caprice. 
Warp and Woof. Maude Talbot. 

The Wortlebank Diary. | Country Stories. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 
Fcap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Demos : a Story of Social-| A Life’s Morning. 


Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


England Romance. 
| The Gaverocks. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
No New Thing. 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 


Feap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


| Morals and Mysteries. | 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 
On September 26th, royal 8vo. 15s. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Vol, XXXVI. (MALTHUS—MASON) of the 


DICTONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*.* Vol. XXXVII. will be published on December 22rd, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months. 


NEW VOLUME EDITED BY VAL C. PRINSEP, A.R.A. 


Recently published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The STORY of ABIBAL the TSOURIAN. Translated 


from the Phenician by EDWARD LOVEL LESTER. Preceded by an Account of 
the Finding of the Manuscript by EMILY WATSON. Edited by VAL C. PRINSEP, 
A.R.A., Author of ‘ Virginie. 


** Of its kind the story is excellent.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Mr. Prinsep may be congratulated on his little story.”—Speaker. 





NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER 2 CO.’S POPULAR 2/- AND 2/6 SERIES. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. each; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


The NEW RECTOR. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author 
of ‘ The House of the Wolf,’ X&c. 
** A book of genuine interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“The best and pleasantest story we have read for a long time.”—Queen. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry Seton Merri- 
MAN, Author of ‘ Young Mistley,’ &c. 
** A most interesting and clever book.”—British Weekly. 
** A clever story, cleverly told.”—Daily News. 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday Story. By 
F. MABEL ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Disenchantment,’ ‘ The Plan of Campaign,’ &c. 


“** A Woman of the World’ must be regarded as an exceptionally able, interesting, and 
wholesome novel.” —Spectator. 





The Professor; and Poems. | Villette. 
Katherine's Trial. 

| Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 
‘The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
| rington. 

‘Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


edges, 1s. 6d. each, 


Wives and Daughters. 
North and South. 
Sylvia’s Lovers. | 


The Nether World. Tal 
New Grub Street. 
OF ‘MEHALAH.’ an. 
a West of | Richard Cable, the Light- 
shipman, 


The Town. Illustrated. | 
Wit and Humour. | 


| Adrian Vidal. 


Vice Versa. By F. Anstey. 
Jess. By H. Rider Hag-| Anstey. 
|Mr. and Mrs, Faulcon- 


bridge. 








gard. 
The Pariah. By}F.Anstey.| FF. Anstey. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 















ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
POPULAR - WORKS, 


Handsomely etal ie in cloth gilt, each 
Volume containing Four Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. each, 
The ,Small Honse, at Alling 
Framley Parsonage. By Anruoyy 
TROLLOPE. 
The Claverings. By ANTHONY Tao. 
Transformation: a Romance, 3; 
Domestic “Stories. ._By the Author 
hn Halifax, Ge 
The Moors and “the | Fens. By Mn, 
J. H. RIDDELL. 
Within the Precints. By Mr, 
OLIPHANT. 
Carita. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
For Percival. By MARGARET Vetzy, 


No New Thing. By W. E. Nonny, 
Love fhe D Debt. By RICHARD Asuz 


Wives. ‘and Daughters. By Mn, 


North a pow South. By Mrs. Gasxzut, 
Sylvia’s Lovers. By Mrs. Gasxgu, 
Cranford, an and other Stories, By 
Mary “Barton, and other Stories, 


By Mrs. G. 


Ruth ; The — Woman, and 


other Stories. By Mrs. GASKE 








| Mary Barton, and other | 


es. 
| Ruth, and other Tales, 


*,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols, i. 8v0. bound in half-cloth, ra 
uncut “edges, 1s, 6d. per volume ; or the ILLUSTRATED 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Imagination and Fancy. hs ‘tae of Leigh 


Men, Women, and Books. 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
| A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS, 


And in crown 8vo. size, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
A Fallen Idol. 


The Gisut’s Robe, 


Lizzie Leigh ; A Dark Night's 


WORK, and other Stories. By Mrs. GASK 


READING. 





Each Work Complete in One Volume. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN’ 


Fcap. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


Domestic Stories. 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Wuthering Heights and | The Tenant of Wildfell 
| Hall. 


y| Molly Bawn. | Doris. | Faith and Unfaith. Romantic Tales. 
| Phyllis. Portia. Lady Branksmere. 
i! Mrs. Geoffrey. Beauty’s Daughters. Loys, Lord Berresford,and 
p| Airy Fairy Lilian. Green Pleasure and Grey other Tales. 
34 Rossmoyne. Grief. | Undercurrents. 
if Jane Eyre. 
| BY HOLME LEZ. Shirley. Agnes Grey. 


*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in 7 vols. crown 8vo. illustrated, 5s. each ; and the 
POCKET EDIT. TON, with Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
| Cranford, and other Tales, 


| Zdssie Leigh, and other 
Tales, 
Life of Charlotte Bronte. 


DITION, 7 vols. crown 8vo, 3, 6d 


A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla. 
Table Talk. 





By F.| A Bride from the Bush 
By E. W. Hornung. 

By | The Talking Horse, a 
other Tales, F. Anstey. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post free on application, a copy of their Catalogue containing a list of 1s , 1s. 6d; 
2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 58., and 68s, Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun C. Faancrs, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jon C, Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 16, 1893. 





























































